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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


Mr. Balfour timed his resignation, or chance timed 
it for him, in a way we can admire as exquisite. Some 
statesmen have been trapped into resignation; others 
have been forced into it; and yet others have blundered 
into it. The Duke of Devonshire, according to his own 
confession to Lord James, belonged to this third class. 
He seems to have muddled through his resignation, as 
the British people is said to muddle somehow through 
its crises. Lord Balfour of Burleigh and the Earl 
of Portsmouth are supposed to have belonged to the 
second class of unfortunates. How felix opportunitate 
mortis compared with them has Mr. Balfour arranged 
to be! He goes just at the moment when all are agreed 
that there is nobody quite like him in the world—or 
at any rate on the Front Bench; and when the Halsbury 
Club itself was beginning to look suspiciously like his 
annexe—so much so that one would hardly have won- 
dered to hear that its opening meeting would be held 
at 4 Carlton Gardens. 


He goes, too, at the very moment when some of the 
extremely important—or at any rate some of the ex- 
tremely portentous—of his followers (especially in the 
press which he never reads) are announcing that his 
going is simply out of the question; that the attacks 
on him are grossly unpatriotic and unfair ; and, in short, 
that never, never shall the Tory party part with Mr. 
Balfour. What in the world will the people who have 
simply lived of late to shield and succour Mr. Balfour, 
and upheld the State and the Tory party by upholding 
him—and who have called out loudly to the people to 
watch them doing this—do now? And what will the 
marked braves on the other side, who contrariwise 


called out loudly to the people to watch them put out 
Mr. Balfour, do now? It appears to us that Mr. Row- 
land Hunt M.P., and Mr. St. Loe Strachey have been 
put in untenable positions by Mr. Balfour resigning ; 
for it is too clear that the one has not saved and the 
other not shorn him. 


The personal element in party politics is always 
the most interesting. It ought not to be so, of 
course. We ought all to concentrate on principles, 
and not trouble greatly about persons. ‘‘ Measures, 
not men’’—that is always a popular pretence that 
fetches a cheer from the gallery. But actually the per- 
sonal element prevails. Disraeli’s moments of 
emotion ’’ in a dull House were no doubt one and all 
moments when the personal appeal prevailed. Thus 
Mr. Balfour's resignation has stirred people more than 
any event in party politics since, perhaps, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s great coup in 1903. The importance of these 
personal events is certainly large, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
especially perhaps, as it marked distinctly a new era 
in policy. But it is not less sure that we over-valuc 
the personal issues. The public went to sleep over the 
Parliament Bill, and has not shown the least wish to 
wake up and examine the Insurance Bill—two measures 
of the most profound purport ! We sometimes fear they 
will not be roused from this extraordinary coma by 
even the Home Rule Bill. They only wake up for a 
few minutes if there is a sensational personal incident 
or the chance of a scuffle in the Commons. Has there 
ever been such an unscientific electorate as we have 
to-day ? 


Everybody—and nearly every paper—confesses to an 
inner, intimate knowledge as to the ‘‘real’’ reasons 
that have made Mr. Balfour resign : but how much more 
interesting to examine his own stated reasons! It 
would be churlish to grudge him, after such a record of 
work for Unionism, a little more leisure for philosophy 
and for golf. We hope he will more often now 
carry with his second the little eel burn at the fifth 
hole at North Berwick, which takes a foozled shot to 
the sea before the caddie can reach the bank; and may 
he henceforth rarely slice into the water at that formid- 
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able second! More leisure Mr. Balfour merits, no 
doubt. But are not our statesmen rather falling away 
from the examples of the great men of last century? 
Lord Rosebery had done with work at about fifty and 
Mr. Balfour with office at sixty-three. Gladstone was 
just starting on a new and his greatest period at sixty. 
Palmerston occurs to one in this relation, and we need 
not forget Lord John Russell. That famous quotation 
used of one of these great figures—‘* Panting time toils 
after him in vain ’’—would hardly be apposite of some of 
our moderns. 


Still less would Arnold’s lament of Clough, ‘‘ For 
Time, not Corydon, hath conquer’d thee!’’, fit either 
Lord Rosebery or Mr. Balfour. It may have been 
Corydon, in some degree, that conquered Lord Rosebery 
—it was certainly not time; whilst with Mr. Balfour 
it is neither Corydon nor Time. What exactly—they 
who do not dwell on Olympus sometimes wonder—is 
this burden of, we will not say, actual leadership, 
but of office and front bench work, of which so much 
is heard? How in its power of ageing men, and wearing 
them down, does it compare with other fields of in- 
tellectual work and worry, scientific, literary, zsthetic ? 
The talk about ‘‘ responsibility ’? has been ludicrously 
overdone. It is the commonplace of cant. Tennyson’s 
vision of a constitutional sovereign being in a position 
of ‘‘ awful’’ and “‘ lonely ’’ responsibility was about the 
last word in this superstition. Diet, we believe, affected 
Sir William Harcourt more than most things. It has 
been said of Mr. Balfour that if only his weight could 
be kept steadily up to eleven stone, all would be well. 


The sincerity of Mr. Balfour’s explanation why he 
retires now is quite convincing. We can quite believe 
that he wishes his successor to be well set in the saddle 
—a metaphor by the way that, probably by accident, 
points rather to Mr. Long than to Mr. Chamber- 
lain—before the flag of next session falls. But will the 
successor feel quite so well pleased when he ponders on 
another statement in Mr. Balfour’s speech—that Mr. 
Balfour has no intention of leaving the House of Com- 
mons or active politics? However boldly the new man 
rides in these conditions, we cannot help thinking that 
he will ride with a sense of something very much like 
Atra Cura at the back of him—for we presume Mr. 
Balfour will retire from the front bench. There is no 
doubt—Mr. Long would appreciate this as well as 
anyone in the House—that, in a steeplechase such as 
Mr. Balfour predicts, a man who is leading in the race 
can have his big friend too near behind him. This might 
be specially felt at the great water jump—as Home 
Rule might be fairly described. 


Indeed, we doubt very much whether this arrange- 
ment will work. . When Gladstone retiréd—more or 
less—Queen Victoria was very anxious that Lord Hart- 
ington should take his place. But Lord Hartington saw 
very clearly—why, by the by, will dull people proclaim 
their dullness by calling Lord Hartington a dull man ?— 
that power and influence would really be with Glad- 
stone; and that his position would be impossible. 
Hence he refused that barren glory. Now the gulf in 
importance that lay between Lord Hartington and 
Gladstone was—to put it mildly—not so large as that 
which must lie between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Balfour’s 
Successor in the Commons, whoever he be. 


We believe that, recognising this, Mr. Balfour is 
large enough in mind and generosity to withdraw from 
the second line, as he has from the first. But unfor- 
tunately there are grave objections against this plan, too. 
Mr. Balfour is past all measure the biggest man in the 
country to-day to fight the Home Rule plot. How could 
anyone wish him to be elsewhere than in the House of 
Commons when that Bill comes up? He has recognised 
what not all Unionists have recognised—not all the best 
fighters—that the plot cannot at this time of day he 
frustrated by making of it either a religious business 
or purely a money business. The objections to Home 


Rule which can frustrate the plot, if argued and brought 


home to the people, are really neither religious nor 
financial. They are national and imperial, as Mr, 
Balfour very clearly sees. It will be impossible to do 
without Mr. Balfour when this plot comes on. We had 
rather do without the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’. 


Mr. Balfour, we all know, left no second on his front 
bench. This makes, of course, a serious situation for 
a party, but not at all an uncommon one. An extra- 
ordinary man is extra-ordinary ; therefore no party can 
expect to have him at command. There are at least 
four men capable of leading—Sir Edward Carson, Mr, 
Walter Long, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Bonar 
Law. Sir Edward has qualities of attraction, some- 
thing of what artists call ‘‘ temperament ’’; he has a 
brilliancy the other three have not. But would he care 
to take up the burden? He has not a robust physique. 


Mr. Long has the immense advantage of standing 
for an ‘* interest,’’ one of the very greatest of Conser- 
vative interests, the country géntleman—though he sits 
for the Strand. His leadership would secure our hold 
of the agricultural counties. Mr. Long is not a genius 
—he is the last to pretend to be—but he has many of the 
most useful qualities in a leader. As an administrator 
he has been very successful, largely because he has been 
courageous. He impressed experts at the Local Govern. 
ment Board very favourably. As successor to Mr. 
Balfour he would in a way be complementary, abound- 
ing in the useful if humbler qualities in which Mr, 
Balfour was not strong. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain is a great name and a good 
deal more. He, tco, would have to be rated by an 
examiner B+. Many think that is the most effective— 
we should rather say most successful—grade of man 
for public life. Mr. Chamberlain has come on a great 
deal in the last two or three years, and he has a powers 
ful support in those who put Tariff Reform first and the 
rest, if not nowhere, certainly nowhere near. At one 
time Mr. Austen Chamberlain suffered from being 
brought on—in trainer’s phrase—too rapidly. But he 
has matured since. 


Mr. Bonar Law hardly has an interest behind him as 
have Mr. Long and Mr. Chamberlain. He came to the 
front as a Tariff Reform expert, and has caught the 
ear of the public by his speaking. He is a much more 
striking speaker than either of the other two. But 
neither speaking nor knowledge alone will make a leader 
in this country, unless it be supreme in quality, and 
then only with difficulty. Neither Disraeli nor Glad- 
stone had a ready-made interest behind him. But 
one was a genius, the other a consummate orator. 


There is no immediate question, technically, of a 
leader of the party, only of a leader in the Commons. 
Otherwise one would think immediately of Lord Curzon, 
and with very keen regret. Lord Curzon is a great 
figure, a personality known over the world; he has ruled 
an empire, and has mixed in government almost froma 
youth. He can appeal to the multitude both in presence 
and speech. If not quite an orator, he is vet very effec- 
tive on the platform, and a brilliant debater. He at 
any rate has personality ample enough to fill the space. 
And all this is lost, thrown away by his amazing cone 
duct in the last phase of the Parliament Bill. As a 
leader he is now not in the running. 
group in the party would simply refuse to follow him. 
No man could attempt to lead in such circumstances. 


It is one of the situation’s little ironies that while 
Mr. Balfour goes, Lord Lansdowne remains, as he has 
been careful to let the country know he means to do. 
Had Lord Lansdowne retired even a little time back 
n) one would have been greatly shocked. He has had 
a long innings, and been let off more than once. His 
line on the Parliament Bill was wrong even by all 
accounts. He had not the courage either to support 
or oppose the Bill. He did the weak thing, and would 
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have failed utterly but for the timely assistance of some 
Bishops and of the Unionist peers who ‘‘ratted ’’ to 
the Government. But we want a strong lead now. 
Is Lord Lansdowne going to advise us to abstain from 
voting when Home Rule comes up? 


With absolutely no demand, no ghost of a demand, 
for more votes for men, and with—beyond all cav:l— 
a very strong demand for votes for women, the Govern- 
ment announce their Manhood Suffrage Bill and care- 
fully evade the other question! For a naked, avowed 
plan of pure gerrymandering, no Government surely 
ever did beat this one. Can they lay claim in the States 
for a better record in party cheating than this? A man- 
hood suffrage bill which is meant to hurt the Unionists 
by destroying the plural vote and sustain the Liberals, 
no doubt, by preserving the grotesque anomaly of exces- 
sive Nationalist representation—it is enough almost to 
make the ghost of Mr. Schnadhorst blush. 


It is hardly surprising that there is no wild enthu- 
siasm in Berlin over Sir Edward Grey’s very correct 
but somewhat chilly pronouncement on our relations 
with Germany. It was no news to anybody here 
that Sir F. Cartwright was not responsible for the 
famous interview, or that Mr. McKenna did not make 
the statements attributed to him. But the mere repudia- 
tion by our Foreign Secretary convinces the German 
reader not at all, who new says that the Ambassador 
of course did not see the report before publication, but 
undoubtedly said all the unpleasant things. He will be 
hardly less dissatisfied with Mr. Asquith’s candid state- 
ment in the Guildhall as to Britain’s part in the agree- 
ment. Many Germans will only be too ready to read as 
ironical the Premier’s welcome of the ‘‘ happy conclu- 
sion so honourable to the statesmanship of two great 


countries ”’. 


Neither the military nor the political situation in 
Tripoli is at all clear. The Italians, after drawing in 
their lines to half their area before the battle of 23 Octo- 
ber, have begun a tentative advance. In fact they only 
hold the town of Tripoli and one or two other ports with 
the immediately adjacent country. Their power in short 
only extends so far as the range of their ships’ gun. 
Any immediate idea of an advance, except to the oasis, 
is for the time abandoned. 


The fighting between Arahs and Italians in Tunis is 
serious. There are known to be many thousand Italians 
in Tunis, and it is easy to understand that feeling be- 
tween them and the Arabs in existing circumstances is 
not cordial. The French authorities are not in a pleasant 
position. They must protect the Europeans and be 
careful not to inflame the feelings of their Arab subjects 
more than they can help. European civilisation in 
Tunis rests on a thin crust, and a really serious outbreak 
at the present moment might have grave consequences 
even over the border in Algeria. 


Tuesday's meeting at Whitefield’s Tabernacle per- 
mitted us to see what would happen to the world’s 
peace if it were left in the hands of the peace-folk. 
Talk of a European Power as a ‘‘ highway robber ”’ can 
scarcely improve the prospects of intervention, if inter- 
vention were possible. The speeches throughout were 
in Cambyses’ vein. These peaceful orators were for 
extorting peace at the sword’s point. Meantime Mr. 
Mason, who has the matter in hand in the House of 
Commons, is preparing to hurl the Government from 
office to make room for those who are true to the 
* highest and noblest traditions of Liberalism’’. There 
Was one happy moment during the whole of this dreary 
meeting. It was when Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
thinking of Mr. Churchill and his late performances as 
Home Secretary, spoke of an eiectro-plated Stolypin. 
Electro-plated ’’? was good. 


The insurrection has spread in China so far that 
the Throne seems driven to acquiesce. Not only has it 


granted every demand of the revolutionaries, but it 
promises to adopt anything in future that the people 
suggest. Nanking has been surrendered by its orders 
without fighting. Hang-chow and Ningpo, the oificial 
and commercial capitals respectively of Chekeang, are 
in possession of the Insurgents. Soochow and 
Shanghai, the official and commercial capitals respec- 
tively of Kiangsu, have followed. The declaration of 
Tientsin in favour of the revolution practically com- 
pletes the surrender of Chihli begun last week by che 
surrender of Paoting. The ‘‘ republic’’ has been pro- 
claimed at Canton; and the citizens have appointed as 
their president Wu Hon-man, one of the rebel chiefs 
now in Annam. 


The National Assembly has confirmed the election of 
Yuan Shih-kai as Premier, and it remains to be seen 
whether he will succeed now in re-establishing some sort 
of central authority. The task has been made more 
difficult by Imperialist excesses at Hankow. The town 
seems to have been burnt in retaliation for the massacre 
of Manchus in Wuchang ; while the Governor-Designate 
of Shanse has been assassinated in retaliation for the 
massacre of the Manchu garrison at Tai-yuen. These 
assassinations are sure to provoke others, and they 
seriously intensify racial hatred, making compromise on 
a monarchical basis more difficult. 


Peking is excited and uneasy, but the Legation 
quarter was, it will be remembered, reconstructed after 
the Boxer outbreak, and is probably safe. Of chief 
interest for foreigners is the position at Shanghai. The 
Taotai has fled for safety from the native city to the 
Foreign Settlement, and has been given asylum on 
condition that he makes no attempt to exercise official 
authority. The Insurgents. have on the other hand 
been trying to extend their influence into the settlement, 
but the foreign consuls and the municipal government 
are firm in maintaining its neutrality. The safety of 
Shanghai is of extreme importance ; and stress was laid, 
at the annual dinner of the China Association on 
Wednesday evening, on the absolute need for taking 
measures to secure it. 


It is nonsense, of course, to pretend that Mr. Gal- 
braith Cole’s individual presence in East Africa is a 
danger to the country and to deport accordingly a pro- 
minent and useful settler. But the Imperial Govern- 
ment had to ‘‘do something ’’, and this awkward and 
unsatisfactory method was probably the only way of 
marking their sense of a bad instance of injustice, and 
of a type which grows steadily commoner. The verdict 
of a white jury in such cases is worthless. Every settler 
knows beforehand that the white prisoner is sure of 
acquittal—and the natives of the protectorates know 
that too. Because you find a native stealing your sheep 
you must not shoot him at sight, ‘* and leave him”’, as 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ puts it, ‘‘ to die like a wounded ante- 
lope’’. The Imperial authorities are trustees for the 
good government of native territories throughout the 
Empire, and have larger responsibilities than the friends 
of Mr. Cole and the jury which acquitted him. 


Doubts have openly been expressed as to the wisdom 
of the King going to India; but these are now put 
aside. It would be idle to deny the peril of his going’; 
but, as Lord Crewe has just pointed out, the position in 
India appears to have been mending of late. There is 
no doubt whatever of the loyalty of the mass of King 
George’s Indian subjects; but it is not easy to watch 
and provide against conspiracy over so vast an area. 
Anxiety is only natural. All objections, however, have 
been overruled by the King himself. 


The Durbar is not merely a spectacle. Some of 
the King’s Indian subjects will realise their place in 
the Empire for the first time on actually seeing the 
King. He is the visible symbol : Parliament and Cabinet 
are merely names, bringing to the Indian peasant no 
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conception at all of government or sovereignty. It is 
neither easy nor pleasing to realise that in some villages 
the King’s picture on Proclamation Day will actually 
be worshipped. As to the native princes and rulers, this 
visit of the King will certainly heighten their loyalty. 

To give them part in the Durbar of the Emperor is 
recognising their own rights and dignities. One-third 
of India is still ruled by native chiefs and princes, and 
the effect upon many of the reflected glory of the occasion 
will be lifelong. 


As the railway companies refused to meet the union 
leaders in conference on the question of modification of 
the terms of the Report, the committee at Unity House 
referred the matter to a ballot of the unions. They 
shrank from either accepting cr rejecting the Report 
on their own responsibility in the doubtful state of the 
men’s views. The issue for the ballot is whether the 
Report is to be accepted or rejected and a strike declared 
for recognition of the unions and the increase of wages 
and alteration of hours demanded by what is known as 
the National Programme. The result of the ballot will 
be declared early in December. It is not improbable, 
however, that in various parts of the country sectional 
strikes may almost at once break out. The railway 
companies are preparing for an emergency. Sectional 
strikes might precipitate a general strike, and the com- 
panies in any event will not be taken by surprise as they 
say they were in August. 


Already on Thursday the appearance of the streets 
suggested that the taxi-cabs were creeping back. 
Either the strike was over or some arrangement had 
been made. It is easy to understand what a heart- 
breaking sight it must be for owners and drivers to 
see the horse cabs back again and picking up the fares 
they were losing. What they have done is to patch up 
an arrangement which will allow the taxis to resume 
running ; but it is quite understood by both parties that 
it is only temporary. No pretence is made about terms 
of peace; but a frank mutual admission that they are 
unsatisfactory. Only regard for public convenience 
could possibly have brought about the modus vivendi. 
So at least they say; but if thev were close pressed, 
they would perhaps confess that it is the hansoms and 
the growlers that have been too much for them. 


Lord Rosebery and Mr. Gosse have again been at 
the subject of books and their burning. Lord Rosebery 
would not burn a book, because it cannot be done—at 
least it cannot be done by anyone of an amiable, book- 
loving disposition. ‘* I have tried with some compunc- 
tion to do so’’, he confesses. ‘‘ There is nothing so 
pathetic in nature, except the look of a dying deer, as 
the look of a burning book. Every separate leaf dis- 
tinctly curls over with a look of reproach as it expires, 
and when you have seen two hundred or three hundred of 
those plaintive appeals and you think that all is over, 
you snatch for remains of the book out of the fire, and 
find that though the margins and corners have been to 
some extent injured, the book, to your regret, remains 
substantially intact ’’. 


But if Lord Rosebery has not the heart to burn a 
book, would he, we wonder, have the heart to pulp a 
book? Mr. Gosse is as strong as ever on the virtues of 
burning or pulping ; and, now that he has quite explained 
what he would do, we are not sure he is not right 
after all. All books must be preserved, he agrees. One 
or two big mausoleums to contain all the books no one 
will ever read are necessary. But why cumber the everv- 
day useful library with books that are clearly useless? 
Badly printed editions of the popular English poets, 
handbooks of law which are entirely out of date, super- 
seded summaries of history without a fact that is not 
recorded elsewhere, theology printed at the request of 
parishioners—these are some of the books which need 
be preserved only in one or two big sepulchres. Lord 
Rosebery’s second category of library containing 
‘“ every book that a reasonable human being is likely to 
want’’ has no use for them. , 


MR. BALFOUR’S RETIREMENT. 


remember that the old man Plato’s 
** Republic ’’ who was asked whether he did 
not regret the loss of his youthful passions, replied, 
‘*T feel as if I had escaped from a mad and dan- 
gerous master’’. In laying down the thankless 


task of leading what is paradoxically called the 


Unionist party, Mr. Balfour, we may be sure, feels 
a sense of escape from a master who was certainly 
exacting and frequently not sane. Uneasy, if not queru- 
lous, have been the relations between Mr. Balfour and 
the Unionists ever since the great defeat of 1906. This 
is not the moment to inquire who was responsible for that 
disaster, or how the subsequent repulses of 1910 might 
have been avoided. It is impossible to write of Mr. 
Balfour with the freedom of history ; and indeed, as he is 
only in his sixty-third vear, another fifteen or twenty 
years must, in the ordinary course of things, elapse 
before justice can be done to his career. Not that we 
imagine our modern press will be restrained by any 
feelings of delicacy from treating Mr. Balfour as if he 
were already dead. We quite expect that he will taste 
to the full the grim joke which Brougham practised on 
the Press by causing to be published an account of his 
death. We, however, must decline to write an obituary 
notice upon a statesman who, we hope, has many years 
of health and enjoyment before him. For Mr. Balfour 
is fortunate bevond most politicians in having many 
interests and amusements outside politics. He is fond 
of music, of golf, and of metaphysics, which we should 
have called a strange taste if we had not remembered 
that he was a Scotsman. Gladstone took to Homer, 
theology, and tree-felling when he retired in 1874, the 
year, by the way, in which Mr. Balfour entered the 
House of Commons. It does not in the least matter how 
a man over sixty amuses himself, provided he can keep 
himself in the open air a certain number of hours and can 
occupy his brain within doors. May we not now expect 
from Mr. Balfour's otiose pen ‘* A Defence of Political 
Doubt *'? There is another respect in which Mr. Balfour 
is luckier than most public men : we mean in the number 
and warmth of his private friendships. We believe that 
no Prime Minister has been called by his Christian 
name by so large a number of admirers. The second 
Pitt was indeed called ** Billy’, but only behind his 
back. 

For these reasons we are not inclined to treat Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement in the tragic vein. We think he 
will be a much happier man, and that he has taken a 
step which dignity and prudence alike dictate. He has 
been assailed anonymously in the quarterly and monthly 
reviews, and he has been persistently and_ bitterly 
attacked by what was once the chief daily organ of the 
Tory party. The last and most damaging onslaught 
was made a few days ago by the Duke of Bedford, and 
Mr. Balfour mav well have thought that he had drunk 
enough of the cup of criticism. When a door is sud- 
denly flung open from within, those who have been 
leaning against it with all their might fall forward upon 
their noses. The very persons who have been intrigu- 
ing most actively for Mr. Balfour’s retirement, or who 
have openly clamoured for his deposition, will look the 
most foolish, will be the most at a loss what to do, and 
will experience the keenest compunction. In fact. thev 
will probably be loudest in their lamentations, and in 
their denials of any such endeavours. 


Sume, catelie, negat: si non des, optat.”’ 


Mr. Balfour will treat with the contempt which they de- 
serve the noble army of Sneaks. The effect which Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement will have upon the fortunes of the 
Unionist party cannot be forecast at a moment when 
the future of all political parties is involved in uncer- 
tainty. That the House of Commons will lose one of 
the most accomplished debaters that ever stood at the 
table will be disputed by none. An orator Mr. Balfour 
certainly isnot. Whether from a dislike of the drudgery 
of preparing a speech or from an incapacity to deliver 
it as prepared—a feat to which many very clever men 
are unequal—Mr. Balfour is not good at a set speech. 
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Indeed, he is technically a bad speaker, always hesitat- 
ing and painfully searching for the right phrases and 
repeating himself. Rather unworthily, Mr. Balfour is 
contemptuous of a gift which he does not possess, 
and he was never tired of sneering at Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s prepared speeches. But in this respect Mr. 
Churchill is wiser than Mr. Balfour, for it pays a public 
man to prepare his speeches, because they are easier 
to listen to and better to read. That is the reason why 
Mr. Balfour so often disappoints the vast audiences who 
assemble to hear him in the provinces. A man who 
cannot, or will not, prepare a speech cannot succeed on 
the platform. Set Mr. Balfour on one side of a table to 
watch his opponent and answer him, and he will do 
the thing with an ease, an acuteness, and a distinction 
which is inimitable by any other living speaker. Put 
Mr. Balfour on a platform with no opponent opposite 
him, but a mob of enthusiastic friends, and he is reduced 
to a rather pitiful stammerer of ambiguous generalities. 
Mr. Balfour’s speeches in the country nearly always 
fall flat, because he has acquired the habit of gliding 
about in a twilight of general propositions. Particularity 
is the essence of oratory as it is of poetry, and Mr. 
Balfour is only particular when he is picking an adver- 
sary’s argument to pieces in the House of Commons. 
Of course Mr. Balfour has made himself the first debater 
of the age at the expense of his audience, as Charles 
Fox did, by speaking very often, and not caring how 
ill he spoke. Mr. Balfour has been thirty-seven years in 
the House of Commons, and he was forced into a very 
prominent position when he was still under forty. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, Mr. Balfour is at his best when 
he is forced to act ; he is at his worst when he is allowed 
to think. The zenith of his political career was between 
1887 and 1891, when he acted as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in the days of Crimes Acts and the wildest Home 
Rule excitement. Whatever skill, or want of skill, Mr. 
Balfour may have shown in that game of Parliamentary 
tactics which the Duke of Bedford does not understand 
—a question which we will not now discuss—no one 
can dispute his possession of two very great, because 
very rare, qualities—courage and serenity of temper. 
Raged the Irishmen never so furiously, Mr. Balfour was 
always perfectly calm and sweetly polite. His unfailing 
urbanity may be said (to borrow a favourite word of 
Burke’s) to have dulcified our debates. 

The plea of ill-health is always received on such occa- 
sions with a smile of courteous incredulity. Yet Mr. 
Balfour was no doubt sincere, as he certainly was accu- 
rate, in describing the labour of a Parliamentary life 
as becoming less and less tolerable for all but the voung 
and those whom he described with a glance of deprecia- 
tion as professional politicians. Parliament now sits 
for ten or eleven months of the vear, during which an 
active member is engaged from 11 A.M. to 11 or 12 P.M. ; 
and there is no sign that this strain is likely to diminish 
in the immediate future—quite the reverse. In addi- 
tion to this legislative and administrative work within 
the walls of Parliament, which is almost as severe for 
the private member as for the Minister, there are the 
ever-increasing demands out of doors of democratic 
constituencies, who regard their member as a kind of 
national schoolmaster, who is to instruct them in history 
and the art of government. General elections will now 
come every five, probably every four years; and the 
physical strain of a general election, during which the 
candidates are forced to address four or five meetings 
an evening in county divisions, and at least two meet- 
ings in urban divisions, is terrific. If a member or 
candidate neglects this out-of-door work he is scolded 
by the Central Office and his own Association as ‘‘a 
slacker ’’, and told that if he cannot do the job, some- 
body else must be found who can. Small wonder that 
the old type of member of Parliament is fast disappear- 
ing, and his place being taken by those who make 
politics their only occupation. We are not surprised 
that Mr. Balfour dislikes this change of men and 
manners. The only thing in the whole business that 
does surprise us is Mr. Balfour’s announcement that 
he intends to remain a member of the House of Com- 


mons. This may, of course, be merely a conventional ! 


way of preparing a retreat to the House of Lords. If 
it is not, we can only say that so long as Mr. Balfour 
remains in the Lower House, nobody else can lead the 
Unionist party. Lord Midleton is the only speaker who 
has had the courage to refer jocosely to Gladstone’s 
retirement in 1874, with the suggestion that Mr. 
Balfour’s resignation is of a similar character. Suppose 
that as the result of an appeal to the country on the 
Home Rule Bill a year hence, the Unionist party were 
returned to power. Mr. Balfour's successor would form 
a Government; and where would Mr. Balfour sit? Mr. 
Balfour on a back bench in the House of Commons is 
an unthinkable image. But this opens up a large 
chapter of speculation. 


OUR NEXT LEADER. 


OW that at a blow the Unionist party has lost the 
best debater and the best brain in the House of 
Commons, it must turn with what cheer it can to 
the selection of a successor. Ceaselessly for the last 
few vears have men been discussing the question. In 
printed articles—for the most part anonymous; in the 
street and the market place; round corners and on the 
back stairs. No amount of chatter, however, has 
straightened the task, and intrigue, though it may 
force a man into a high place, cannot fit him for it. 
The fact has to be faced that by comparison with the 
late leader the Unionists have only men of immeasur- 
ably lesser talents to select from. Were this not the 
truth, the choice would not be difficult. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Edward -Carson, Mr. 
Long and Mr. Bonar Law have all claims which the 
party in the House of Commons must consider well 
before coming to a decision, and we hope that all will 
regard the problem from the broadest possible stand- 
point and not allow personal predilections to weigh 
overmuch. The country, too, will expect that a man 
be chosen not only from a House of Commons point 
of view but also for his capacity to act, think and spéak 
for the party as a whole. Of those whose names we 
have mentioned Mr. Austen Chamberlain is perhaps 
the more prominent and the most likely to be chosen. 
He fiilled with credit though without much remark the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last Union- 
ist administration. He is the son of his father, and, 
contrary to precedent, this fact has neither made nor 
marred him. No doubt in early years it was of some 
service to him (though comparisons with a more bril- 
liant father may be but a doubtful aid to advancement), 
and latterly it perhaps had a good deal to do with his 
selection for the Exchequer. But he has made the 
most of his opportunities : in Opposition since 1906 he 
has been a hard and whole-hearted worker; he has 
never shirked the dust and drudgery of work in com- 
mittee nor kept himself for choice occasions of more 
brilliant display. In the famous Budget debates of 1909 
he pleased his friends and surprised his opponents by 
his trenchant criticism and searching exposure of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s pet scheme ; his debating powers deve- 
loped and gained an incisiveness and cut they had 
previously lacked. Altogether he showed a_ great 
capacity for ‘“‘training on’’. Against this is to be 
set the fact that he is believed to be in imperfect sym- 
pathy with the more orthodox Conservative train of 
thought, and still calls himself a Liberal Unionist—what- 
ever that may mean. Older members of the party may 
object to him on this score and ask that the Conservative 
party may be led by a Conservative: the meeting to 
be held at the Carlton Club on Monday is to be asked 
(they may say) to select a man who is not and even 
cannot be a member of the Club! A more serious han- 
dicap, however, is a habit in debate of beating rather 
small birds out of big bushes; of letting his train of 
thought when speaking lure him down unimportant 
by-paths and so away from the main track of his argu- 
ment. A lack of the humorous sense has never been 
considered a failing for members of a serious assembly ; 
certainly its excess, as in the case of Mr. Birrell, while 
adding to the gaiety of Philistines may do its possessor 
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more harm than good. Still a pinch of it may help 
to make a point clear, and Mr. Chamberlain has not 
always been successful in seeing the hook in the fly 
when Mr. Lloyd George makes a cast. But these are 
small matters: judging from his past we may confi- 
dently expect that Mr. Austen Chamberlain will grow 
with his position, and if called to the leadership will 
prove himself worthy of the name he bears and mindful 
of the traditions attached to his post. 

There is no doubt, however, that many votes on 
Monday will be cast in favour of Mr. Walter Long. The 
reasons that will guide those who do so are to be found 
mainly in what we have written above concerning Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Long is a Conservative; 
there can be no doubt about that—or indeed about any 
views that Mr. Long holds. Complaints have been 
made in the past against Mr. Balfour on the score of 
subtlety. Why cannot he be plain? ’’ exclaimed 
those who dislike everything they co not understand, 
and find, therefore, little to their liking. This particular 
offence at least can never be brought against Mr. Long. 
Direct of speech, direct of manner, we should say that 
subtlety was as alien from his soul as crookedness from 
his character. He is the ‘‘ plain hcnest man’’; com- 
petent and complete, with no ragged edges of doubt 
nor frayed strands of conviction in his composition. 
Hesitation we are sure has never delayed him, nor, 
should we think, has he changed an opinion. He would 
abandon no position, be swayed by no argument, yield 
to no odds, and leave not a cat in the lurch. He might 
not outwit his opponent, he might outstay him. Cer- 
tainly in the House of Commons Mr. Long is as much 
respected by the Government bench as by his own 
friends. And it is recalled that men cf somewhat similar 
mould have been among not the least successful 
of party leaders; Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for instance. The former, how- 
ever, we believe to have been a keen, shrewd man of 
business, and the latter was a particularly canny 
Scot, and it may be that Mr. Long has neither of these 
advantage. of environment or heredity. Nevertheless 
should the choice fall upon him it would be warmly wel- 
comed by agricultural members and many cthers; not 
least amongst those who still think that the Halsbury 
Club lent itself to manceuvres for the ousting of Mr. 
Balfour. 

In Sir Edward Carson we have a_ politician 
of quite a different class from either of those whose 
claims we have been discussing—and m cur judgment at 
least in some ways superior to both. We may say at once 
that we dismiss the *‘ damning ”’ fact brought against 
him—namely that he is a lawyer—as one not worthy of 
consideration, unless indeed it be mentioned in his 
favour. Are not the present Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the head and wings of 
the Radical Cabinet—both lawyers? How many others 
in the Government “* of all the talents ’’ belong to the 
same profession? Few indeed who cdo not, except Mr. 
Churchill, who is outside the law. And is this same 
fact to be a constant obstacle in the path of Lord Robert 
Cecil and Mr. F. E. Smith? But above and beyond 
this, Sir Edward Carson is essentially human; there is 
little of the dry-as-dust law-student about him; he is 
not of the type Disraeli had in m‘nd when he spoke 
with contempt of the Bar as the place of ‘‘ bad jokes 
and musty law-books ’’. His experience in and know- 
ledge of the House of Commons is wide and deep. He 
was Mr. Balfour’s right-hand man in Ireland in the 
strenuous years, and strenuous years are upon us again 
from the same quarter. The knowledge he has of the 
broad surface and many undercurrents of the subject 
and its history, second only perhaps to that of Mr. 
Balfour himself, would alone make his name worthy of 
serious consideration, and as for his engagements in 
Ulster they could give way to the wider needs of the 
Unionist party ; he: must find a younger man to march 
to Cork! 

As a debater in the House of Commons, Sir Edward 
Carson is quite in the front rank; he is one of perhaps 
three on the Unionist front bench whose rising pro- 
duces manifest apprehension on the benches opposite ; 


he seldom sits down without having done damage 
among the huddled ranks of the self-satisfied placemen. 
Master of scathing invective and a certain eloquence 
he can alike search out weak spots in an argument or 
sway minds in an appeal, so that whether debating in 
the House or speaking from a platform he has few 
equals in the Unionist party. The chief cause of Mr. 
Balfour’s pre-eminence in the House of Commons was 
that he possessed in abundant degree that never-to-be- 
defined attribute one calls genius. We say that of all 
the immediate rival candidates for the mantle, Sir 
Edward Carson alone appears to us to have the spark 
of a similar quality. 

The services rendered by Mr. Bonar Law to the party, 
excellent though they have been, cannot be considered 
as giving him an equal claim to the others whose names 
have been already mentioned. We shall hope to see him 
take an ever-increasing and leading share in the work 
of the Unionist front bench; he is perhaps the best 
speaker the party possesses. His talent is so great that 
he must be made use of on every possible occasion. 

By the way, now that changes are taking place, could 
net such men as Mr. F. E. Smith, Lord Robert Cecil, 
and Mr. Cave rermanently take up their quarters on the 
front bench? Never too strong, it sadly needs strength- 
ening now that the Great Leader has left his place. 


‘*DOWN A STEEP PLACE.,”’ 

HERE will it end? Where will the nation find 
itself, when it has got to the bottom? We have 

been running Cown merrily since ‘* Niagara and after ’’. 
Carlyle thought that was the end of everything. But 
we were only half-way down the steep place then. Mr. 
Gladstone gave us a push and sent us much farther 
down. Now Mr. Asquith is going to give us a final 
kick and send us plump into the sea. How shall we 
like it? Shall we choke like our predecessors the herd 
of swine? Or shall we splutter and splash and struggle 
out again? Or gallantly swim across to some saner 
land? Really it is difficult not to treat the whole matter 
as a huge joke. How can ene take seriously the propo- 
sition to give every man and every woman in the 
country—for it will come to that—an equal voice in its 
government? Foreign policy, imperial relations, high 
finance all comes to the people. Mr. Balfour and the 
scullery-maid will have the'r one vote apiece; the 
Duchess of Sutherland, say, and the navvy one vote 
each. The assumption is that these will be competent— 
and equally competent—*to judge of questions of govern- 
ment. For equally they satisfy Mr. Asquith’s conditions, 
being of age and not tunatics. According to Mr. 
Asquith no other qualification can rationally be re- 
quired of a man betore he shall be allowed to vote. 
Mr. Asquith says ‘* man ”’ deliberately, for he does not 
want to give the vote to women, though he is willing 
to take his chance of that for the political gain he looks 
for from the extension of the masculine franchise. 
Some, including, we know, the suffragettes, think they 
see in Mr. Asquith’s move a cunning diversion against 
woman sufirage. They fear the Hcuse of Commons 
even this House of Commons—will be so staggered at 
the idea of all their women-folk—all the familia in the 
Roman sense—getting votes that they will refuse to 
give votes to any women at all, and so the ‘‘ Colcilia- 
tion Bill *’ will be jockeyed. These ladies need not, 
perhaps, take so gloomy a view. Was not nearly all 
the Radical opposition to their ‘‘ Conciliation Bill’? based 
on its undemocratic exelusion? Did not Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd ‘George opnpose it on that 
greund only? These will now be conciliated, and if all 
Ministerialists be got into Tine, what matter if the 
Unionist women suffragists be frightened off or even 
vote against? Honestly, we do not think the chances 
of the women suffragists at all bad; though we can 
quite understnd their being alarmed at their own 
They may get so much more than they ex- 


success. 
pected. just a few of them wanted the vote badly—for 
themselves—but if every other woman is going to have 
it too, what good? Little indeed, and extremely well 
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will these enthusiasts be hoisted. They need get no 
sympathy. But it is something to think about that 
this country is very near—to put it no higher—to giving 
a vote to every sane man and woman that is of age. If 
only we had another Gilbert to write a new ‘‘ Iolanthe ”’. 
The sentinel might improve on his famous ditty. Comic 
opera is the natural milieu for such a policy. 

So tremendous a plunge—without a precedent in 
history, without a parallel abroad—shocks the country 
not at all. How philosophic we have grown! Now 
at last we see the result of Board School education. 
We are able to take a proposal that makes midsummer 
madness of all politics without turning a hair. No 
doubt it is because we know so much; we are so intel- 
lectual, so learned, that we can see far ahead and gauge 
precisely how it will all work out. We can see that 
we have become so clever a people that nobody can be 
incompetent to vote, and everybody’s child is certain 
to be still cleverer and more competent than himself, 
and the child’s child more than he, so that we can but 
go on better and better. So it is natural the people 
should take the beginning of so glorious a consumma- 
tion serenely. Serenity, however, on the surface is 
much like apathy. It may be very wicked, but we are 
not sure that some of the calmness with which this 
stupendous proposal has been received is not due to 
blankest indifference and absolute want of imagination. 
We are in the glorious stage when nobody cares—-we 
do not like to say exactly what we mean—when nobody 
cares a straw about anything. Most from dulness; 
others from cynicism. Many there be who will 
savy, what matter a little farther down? We were on 
the incline long ago; nothing can stop us. So many 
fools have the vote now; it can’t make much difference 
a million or two more having it. And once every man 
has got a vote, you may as well let every woman have 
it too. You have a roaring farce now; you will 
only be turning it into a screaming one. It cannot make 
much difference; and it will be amusing to see what 
happens. 

It may be amusing or it may not be. If business 
is good and the world jogging on comfortably and 
therefore nobody thinking about politics, the joke may 
be entertaining and harmless. But let the country be 
in a tight place and the public alarmed, we may find 
this a very bad practical joke indeed. True no one can 
say what will come. The whole thing is a gigantic 
““spec.’’. Rationally there is nothing to be said in its 
excuse : itis leaving the fortunes of the country—even of 
the Empire—to mere chance, hardly more than off- 
chance. It is taking every risk with almost no safe- 
guard. No dicer could play a more reckless game. Not 
only is everybody treated as competent to vote—which 
nobody would pretend to be true; hardly even on the 
platform—but everybody is treated as equally competent 
to vote, which is glaringly untrue. So our whole politi- 
cal structure will stand on two fallacies : its foundations 
will be a couple of assumptions both admitted to be false. 
This ought to mean collapse. But it may not, for one 
false assumption may neutralise another false assump- 
tion. Just as everyone is assumed to be competent to 
vote and is not, so everyone is assumed to be fairly 
represented in Parliament but is not. Thus the falsity 
of the Parliamentary assumption may correct the falsity 
of the franchise assumption : so we may escape govern- 
ment by incapables after all. The majority may not be 
reflected. We will do Mr. Asquith the justice to credit 
him with this calculation before he promised universal 
suffrage. He knows better than anybody how little 
the electorate has to do with the House of Commons 
and how little the House of Commons has to do with 
government—whether legislative or administrative. So 
he may be smiling inwardly, saying to himself, ‘‘ It does 
not make any difference how many fools—male or 
female—vote ; they have no show really; I govern ”’. 
Perhaps, too, he had a side-thought of making Referen- 
dum ridiculous. The Government in this as in every- 
thing regard themselves as always in power; careful 
only of the momentary advantage. However we 
agree that we are now in political practice so far from 
an ideal or even a rational system that this amazing 


leap does not strike us as so disastrous as it might. 
The parliamentary system is advanced in decay ; univer- 
sal suffrage may not make things much worse. The 
new voter will not think for himself any more than 
most of the old; he will be led by others. Short of a 
really rational form of government, we would about as 
soon be thrown on the mass as live under the present 
parliamentary pretence. Universal suffrage will put 
an end to that, and to the supremacy of Parliament : 
and, in the end, to representative government alto- 
gether. Through a more or less anarchical stage—no 
revolutionary outburst, but just disorder taken easily— 
we shall get surely to something very different from 
what our Radicals and democrats are looking for. 


ANTI HOME RULE: NO QUARTER. 


a is well enough that Mr. Balfour’s last plat- 
form speech as leader of the party was against 
Home Rule. As Irish Secretary he rose into great- 
ness, and his memory as a statesman will live mainly 
on his Irish policy, his Irish administration. And on 
Monday it was Mr. Balfour in excelsis. Shaking 
off the dust of party scuffle, he showed, apart from 


_Ulster, apart from religious controversy, apart from 


** Parnellism ’’, the futility of Home Rule on abstract 
imperial grounds. So far as one speech could, this 
would convince any who had ears to hear. But the 
Government have not ears to hear. They have got 
their Parliament Bill and a cowed majority: they are 
going to ram Home Rule through. 

As for argument, a sheep might just as well expatiate 
to a pack of wolves on the hygiene of a vegetable diet 
or the refining agencies of humanitarianism, or a French 
aristocrat might as hopefully have decried wholesale 
guillotining as a national policy to a jury of Jacobins asa 
Unionist demonstrate to the Government the vices of 
the Home Rule policy. The case stands much where 
it did. If the Nationalists, in the ancient phrase, were 
once marching through rapine to the dismemberment 
of the Empire, they are now marching through sweet 
reason to the same conclusion. We all remember Mr. 
Gladstone said it passed the wit of mortal man to devise 
a scheme that united the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament with the independence of an Irish legisla- 
ture; the impossibility remains. To a Prime Minister, 
however, greedy of votes and of office, these considera- 
tions are of trifling importance, and words are of such 
obvious futility that they are best withheld. Hence 
those Unionists who want real fighting, who hold that 
Opposition means opposing, are intent upon a pro- 
gramme that no longer proposes something to say but 
something to do. The day of gentle refutation, of 
polished protest and pained expostulation, is over. Mr. 
F. E. Smith last week struck the right note for which so 
many have been waiting. He ‘* utterly declined to be 
bound in his resistance to those guilty of these constitu- 
tional outrages within the strait-waistcoat of constitu- 
tional usage ’’, and again ‘‘ in regard to Home Rule he 
would shrink from nothing which would ensure that 
before it became law the people should have an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing uponit’’. These are brave words 
and, we trust, a great deal more. Mr. Smith stopped 
short of particulars, but particulars will have to be given. 
It was only the other day that Lord Dunraven expressed 
himself in terms of pious and agonised astonishment 
that the people of Ulster should propose to resist Home 
Rule by the resources of violence. Ulster apart, what 
course does Lord Dunraven think the people of England 
ought to adopt in the face of these plain facts? Home 
Rule is to be carried without any appeal to the electorate, 
which has never yet approved a Home Rule Bill. Large 
sums of money are to be paid by the unassenting British 
taxpayer, over the disbursement of which he will have 
no sort of control, in brazen repudiation of every recog- 
nised doctrine. A certain number of Irish members are 
to be retained at Westminster to control our affairs 
without any reciprocity, and to corrupt our home politics 
by the merchandise of their support, as heretofore. - 

What does Lord Dunraven suggest should be done 
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under these conditions, for it is a matter of doing, not 
of talking? No self-respecting Englishman should con- 
sent to sit down under these enormities, and it will be 
the plain duty of the new Unionist leader immediately 
to commit his party to a resolution that it will resist, 
by means quite other than constitutional, any Home 
Rule measure that has not received the express sanction 
of the constituencies. The appeal to force is not in- 
evitable. The moral effect of the knowledge that a 
policy will be opposed to the last and in every possible 
way, constitutional or not, is immense—a point that 
during the Veto crisis was entirely missed by the 
average debater. But if violence, if the appeal to arms 
is to come, it must not be burked. An organisation 
should at once be formed in England in affiliation with 
that already established in Ulster, which is undoubtedly 
the key of the position. But for that reason to throw 
the whole burden of resistance to Home Rule on Ulster 
would be as unwise as unfair. Has the spirit of English- 
men died down? It is the duty of every decent citizen 
to disprove the suggestion. In the memorable words of 
Lord Goschen on a famous occasion, the reputation of 
liberty is at stake. 


THE GERMAN SETBACK. 


She German Chancellor put as good a face on the 

Moorish business from the German point of view 
as he could on Thursday ; but he could not reassure the 
Reichstag. It was all very well to say Germany had 
carried out her programme, unaffected by any outside 
influence ; but the fact remained that Germany had made 
large demands and then withdrawn them. And the 
explanation as to Agadir was lame. One cannot be 
surprised that the country is not satisfied. 

The Morocco settlement is unpopular in Germany, 
not because Germany receives nothing of value, but 
because there is more than a suspicion that German 
policy has received a serious rebuff and German prestige 
suffered. There are of course in France also 
a certain number of Chauvinists who protest that 
their country has been hopelessly worsted in the 


negotiations, but nobody doubts that the Cham- 
ber will ratify the Agreement, and very few 
people really believe that Germany has got the 


better of France. Throughout Europe the feeling 
undoubtedly is that German policy in Morocco has 
been a failure. Taken with the Tripoli affair this 
feeling will spread to Mohammedan countries. From 
whatever point of view they are regarded, the proceed- 
ings of German policy in Morocco have not been happy. 
The fine flourish at Tangier when the Sultan was osten- 
tatiously taken under the wing of the imperial eagle, 
and even the Agreement of 1909, when Germany and 
France seemed to be dividing the economic advantages 
of Morocco, are now as if they had not been, and France 
is undisputed mistress of the Moorish dominion and its 
vast possibilities. No Congo concessions really make 
up for this in the eve of the world or of the patriotic 
German. It would be less galling if the German stand- 
point had not been enforced at the beginning with so 
much éclat. If the ‘‘ Panther ’’ had not gone to Agadir, 
the collapse would have been less obvious. As; it is, no 
amount of protestation will avert the just reflection of 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter’s opponents that it was 
singularly unwise to make so great a disturbance if 
nothing more was intended than to secure an honourable 
solatium for the abandonment of all claims in Morocco. 
Negotiations were at the time in progress which would 
have led to Germany obtaining quite as much as she 
secured now, and without incurring what looks like 
a bad diplomatic defeat. 

In fact, apart altogether from the effect of these 
blunders on the elections, the German party leaders, 
as good patriots, have every reason to be annoyed with 
the way in which their foreign policy has been con- 
ducted during the last few years. With the exception 
of the Bosnian episode, of which Austria and not Ger- 
many reaped the spoils, things have gone badly for 
them. France is installed in Morocco, Italy in Tripoli, 


even the laboriously constructed edifice of friendship 
with Turkey has been undermined owing to the action 
of the other two members of the Triple Alliance, for 
which Berlin receives no compensation. German diplo- 
macy is clearly not what it used to be. When on 
equal terms it is no match for the very subtle minds 
that are at the service of the Quai d’Orsay, especially 
in Rome, London and Berlin. | But the assumption 
always has been that, however brilliant the French 
negotiator might be, he never was on an equal footing 
with the German rival, who had reserve forces on which 
in the last resort he could call as an irresistible argument. 
France and her friends would never stand up to the 
German armies. That was the ultima ratio of all 
German policy. It was always assumed, too, that Great 
Britain could be of no effective help. But the odd thing 
is that, in spite of considerable resentment against 
France, it is England that has come in for the most 
serious attack, her ambassadors have been vilified and 
her motives aspersed in the wildest language. If 
England, however, has only sustained a diplomatic 
defeat in trying to prevent an amicable settlement 
between Germany and France, then this criticism means 
nothing at all. 

It would be a poor compliment to German astuteness 
to suppose that it really does mean nothing. On the 
contrary it is the expression of a genuine feeling that 
this episode marks a change in the European status of 
Germany. For one reason or another—we do not allege 
the British fleet or the French or Russian army as 
‘the efficient cause—Germany did not think it worth 
while to match the strength available to her, 
whatever it might be, against such forces as might have 
been put in array by the Triple Entente. Of this the 
whole world takes note, and the result must have a 
considerable effect in European affairs. It is perfectly 
well known that German diplomacy misread completely 
the sentiment of this country, and that when at length 
it understood it withdrew, though with obvious reluc- 
tance, from the line it was pursuing. Nothing can 
make this episode agreeable for Germany. Either the 
Wilhelmstrasse has been again gravely misinformed 
about our real mind or the officials in Berlin 
have deliberately acted on their own views. The result 
has not been happy, and the reverse is made much worse 
for the sufferers by the flamboyant and irritating manner 
in which they announced their intentions to the world. 
It is much more uncomfortable to have to recede in such 
circumstances than when you confine yourself to suave 
intimations to a rival Foreign Office. 

But it is sincerely to be hoped that there will be no 
idea in this country of relaxing any defensive effort 
because it is assumed that German prestige has re- 
ceived a blow, and that therefore we may slacken in 
vigilance. No delusion, if it exists, could be more un- 
fortunate. If German prestige has received a wound, 
as it undoubtedly has, then it will be seeking an oppor- 
tunity to recover itself, and we must therefore look 
forward to increasing our means of defence rather than 
to dwelling on the results obtained. 

France will now have the opportunity she has been 
demanding so long of doing a great work for “‘ la haute 
civilisation *’ in Morocco. The restoration of her right 
to a place in the front rank of Great Powers 
depends on her use of this opportunity. There 
is no need to point out that adequately to carry 
out this task requires the highest qualities, both 
military and administrative. In comparison with 
it the organisation of the Protectorate in Tunis is a 
trifling episode. The labour of making Algeria a 
French province took at least forty years, if it 
can be regarded as complete to-day. To deal _ effec- 
tively with Morocco, to organise its resources, subdue 
the various tribes and rule them efficiently, and establish 
complete law and order throughout will prove a labour 
only possible to a succession of great rulers. Can 
France produce such men? If she can, there is no 
doubt of her capacity for a leading part among the few 
great nations coming to inherit the earth. If, however, 
the prevailing idea of her politicians is merely to find a 
field for larger Bourse speculation, concessions to syndi- 
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cates and exploitation of the national resources of the 
country for the meanest ends, then her declension will be 
clear to the whole world. It is impossible to forget the 
history of the French Congo, which, after de 
Brazza had completed his great work, has been little 
but an ignoble record of widely distributed pots de vin 
to Deputies and pressmen. The era of French colonial 
expansion has unfortunately been exactly contempo- 
raneous with a grave extension of venality among public 
men and journalists. The expedition to Fez, which was 
undoubtedly a violation of the Act of Algeciras, was 
also the work of colonial groups, and the Ministry 
which undertook it was commonly reported to be greatly 
under the influence of financiers. These facts cause 
hesitation in expressing violent satisfaction at French 
success. We must, however, hope for the best. German 
commercial ambitions have hitherto been persistently 
foiled by the superior astuteness of French speculators. 
But German trade, and all foreign trade, is assured an 
equal opportunity by this Agreement. The French 
record elsewhere does not lead us to hope that this will 
be enthusiastically carried out by French authorities. 
But Germany is not in a state of mind cheerfully to 
forgo her rights in this respect. Our commercial 
interests in Morocco are much greater than Germany’s, 
and in this matter our object will be identical with hers. 


HIGHCHURCHMEN AND REVISION. 


H IGHCHURCHMEN as a body have hitherto held 
aloof from the Prayer Book revision proceedings, 
which could not possibly, they said, under present condi- 
tions, lead to any satisfactory results. As regards ‘‘ en- 
richment ’’, a little inexpert patching was all that could 
be looked for—there would be no real restoration of lost 
treasures of devotion or amendment of sixteenth-century 
mistakes. As regards authoritative elucidation and 
settlement of disputed questions, it was certain that the 
Church of England must ascertain its own mind before 
it could impose that mind upon its children. Moreover, 
the new rubrics would have to be enforced, which cannot 
possibly be done by the present discredited Courts ; so 
that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury has himself 
pointed out, a reconstitution of the whole system of 
ecclesiastical judicature is involved in the present task. 
It seemed far wiser then to look to the gradual effect 
of mutual charity and the labours of scholars in drawing 
schools of thought together—a process which is rapidly 
going on—than to such a dangerous course, rife with 
new estrangement. Certainly open ‘‘ disorders ’’ must 
be ‘‘ promptly made to cease ’’, but let a beginning be 
made in the diocese of Hereford and elsewhere. 
Finally, it was quite certain that revision was to be 
worked in the interests of the latitudinarian party, which 
is weak among the clergy generally but influential in 
the official class of which the unreformed Convocations 
are mainly composed. And so the Highchurchmen 
stood aside. They were not opposed to revision in 
itself, but only to the kind of revision that was certain 
to be proposed, and that in fact has been proposed. 
Any scheme, they considered, was inopportune at this 
time, but this scheme was objectionable at any time. 
Nevertheless, when once the Episcopate and the 
Synods of the Church were irrevocably committed to 
rubrical change and it became necessary to return some 
answer to the King’s Letter of Business, thrice asked 
for and thrice issued, a policy of abstention became, 
we think, a mistake. The Highchurchmen, who 
number amongst them nearly all the liturgiologists, had 
only to draw up their own ideal, on expert and scientific 
lines, of what true revision might be to exhibit the 
trivial and un-catholic character of the scheme that is 
still being discussed in Convocation. Something in this 
direction was done by the publication of Mr. Frere’s 
book, but meanwhile the Westminster Abbey party had 
captured the movement and were busy repairing what 
Dr. Hensley Henson calls the ‘‘ hopeless conflict 
between the Prayer Book as it is and modern thought ”’. 
The “‘ liberalising of the Church ’’ which spluttered out 
in the failure of the Plan of Comprehension of 1689 was 
'o be carried to a more successful issue two centuries 


‘ 


later by means of an “‘ expurgated Bible ’’—the ex- 
purgation especially affects the Psalter—and a ‘‘ de- 
sacerdotalised ’’ Book of Common Prayer. 

At last, however, the Conservative party in the Church 
has moved, but not before widespread dissatisfaction 
and unrest were threatening what is euphemistically 
called ‘‘ independent action’’. A number of leading 
clergymen and laymen met at Hickleton during the 
summer, by Lord Halifax’s invitation, for a three days’ 
conference, and a statement has now been published of 
what they consider essential conditions of a revision 
that they could accept. For after all it is the present lex 
orandi which the clergy have vowed to use. The state- 
ment should be scrutinised with candour and fairness. 
There is no sense in saying that Highchurchmen or 
Evangelicals obstruct the present revision from inter- 
ested and factious motives. The fact that they do 
oppose it proves that they consider it injurious to their 
principles and that it takes from them things that they 
cherish. What other explanation of their opposition 
is suggested? And between them they make up seven- 
eighths of the clergy, if not of the laity, of the Church. 
The demands then of the Hickleton Conference must 
be received and weighed as those of a large and power- 
ful section of Churchmen. Nor, we fancy, will they be 
as a whole dissented from by the Evangelicals, for the 
Dean of Canterbury has repeatedly signified his agree- 
ment with the desire for a rectified Eucharistic order 
and for a fuller recognition of prayers for the departed. 
Even the provision of a form for unction of the sick 
would only be a return to the first reformed Prayer 
Book ; it was approved by foreign reformers like Bucer ; 
the last Lambeth Conference went some way towards 
recognising the revival; anointing is the chief feature 
of regal coronation; and, whatever arguments may be 
used against the practice, it is at least very expressly 
Scriptural—no usage of the Church more so. The 
Hickleton Conference asks also that there shall be no. 
relaxation of the present directions of the Ornaments 
Rubric. They wish it left as it is, relying on its plain 
and explicit direction that the Edwardian ‘‘ ornamenta ”’ 
shall be ‘*‘ retained and be in use’’. The Evangelicals. 
also desire to leave the rubric as it is, relying on the 
Privy Council interpretation of it. And Convocation 
has already pronounced against altering the rubric, 
while indicating a desire that neither of the traditional 
usages should be molested. 

Convocation has further approved the direct recogni- 
tion of the primitive practice of reservation, under careful 
safeguards, for communicating the sick. Perhaps the 
safeguards are unnecessarily jealous, but we think the 
Hickleton Conference would have done well to recog- 
nise that, in view of the past, some safeguarding is 
necessary. They ask for the ‘‘ continuous ”’ reservation 
of the Sacrament; and, though it is added that such 
reservation should have for its object that the sick and. 
dying should not be deprived of Holy Communion, 
Highchurchmen will agree that there is a danger of 
sacraments being used for extra-sacramental purposes. 
The other points of the statement are protests against 
any tampering with the text—rather ambiguously called 
the substance—of the Athanasian Creed, or abolition of 
the duty of reciting it on certain occasions; against 
the sanctioning of the postponement of Baptism; and 
against relaxation of the rule forbidding admission to 
Holy Communion of those who are neither confirmed nor 
desirous to be confirmed. What is really protested 
against here is not the possibility of a discretion in 


special circumstances to give Communion to an uncon-. 


firmed person who knows nothing of Confirmation, but 
to the opening of the door to inter-communion with non- 
Churchmen, particularly under some wholesale scheme— 
such as has been discussed in Australia—for coalescence 
with Presbyterians. It is undoubtedly in this direc- 
tion that the proposed new rubric looks. As for 
the ‘‘ Quicunque vult ’’, revisionists must make up their 
minds to leave the Creeds alone. It is not competent 
to a single branch of the Catholic Church to alter and 
eviscerate their text, and any attempt to place a stigma 
upon one of them would cleave the Church of England: 
in two. The silencing of its solemn warnings would also 
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necessarily lead to an agitation for shelving passages 
of the New Testament which are equally ‘‘ out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age’’. But a real attempt 
would be made to meet objecting consciences sympa- 
thetically by appending to the ‘‘ Quicunque’’ the 
synodical declaration agreed to by Convocation more 
than thirty years ago. 

The statement drawn up at Hickleton objects to cer- 
tain impoverishments of the Prayer Book and stipulates 
for certain restorations. It will be asked how those 
whom the Conference represents can regard a revised 
Book lacking these as un-primitive when they use the 
present Book which also lacks them. We presume the 
reply would be that all revision aims at remedying 
defects and at approximating to an ideal. A rubrical 
revision, then, which should deliberately reject the 
opportunity of liturgical recovery would practically be 
repudiating, so far, the Catholic character of the Church 
of England. There is doubtless no intention of doing 
anything of the kind. But the whole revision busi- 
ness has been allowed to drift into a muddle. Trying 
to carry big concessions to ecclesiastical Liberals under 
cover of petty-looking changes, the revisionists have 
involved themselves in a tangle of insincerity. We hope 
the other side will not try to get it right by impatient 
rashness. Church troubles are not nearly so bad as 
they were, and a conciliatory and reasonable but firm 
and courageous temper may bring the Church through 
them if only the people in a hurry are decentiy 
suppressed. 


THE CITY. 


HE behaviour of the stock markets this week has 
been very satisfactory. The gradual expansion 
of business was only temporarily hindered by the settle- 
ment. Speculative interest seems to be reviving, and 
the reception given to new stock issues indicates 
that investors have regained confidence. Consols have 
been rather irregular. In the early part of the week 
too much attention was given to reports of a cut-and- 
dried scheme for securing greater stability in the 
quotation of Consols, when in fact the matter had 
only been tentatively discussed by a few bankers 
and business men. The run on the National Penny 
Bank had a slightly disturbing effect owing to fears of 
compulsory sales of Consols to meet withdrawal of 
deposits; and the preparations for the Southern 
Nigerian 4 per cent. loan, which is now being issued at 
‘£99 tos. per cent., together with the report that a South 
African loan for £5,000,000 would shortly be offered, 
had a depressing influence on Consols only partly offset 
by Sinking Fund purchases. Mr. Huth Jackson’s 
remarks in his inaugural address before the Institute 
of Bankers were not calculated to strengthen the 
premier security. Consols are out of favour, he 
said, because they are no longer a_ negotiable 
security. The only purchasers nowadays are the 
Government broker and a few investors whose pur- 
chases are insignificant ; and at the same time he curtly 
dismissed all the schemes proposed to rehabilitate 
Consols as useless or impracticable. When one of the 
highest banking authorities holds such despondent 
views, it is difficult to see how any pronounced recovery 
in the price can be expected. The price of Consols is 
to a large extent a measure of national credit. 

Home Railway securities suffered a sharp decline 
owing to the less favourable labour outlook. Nothing 
disturbs the Stock Exchange more than uncertainty, 
and the postponement until next month of the ballot 
on the question of a strike was too much for the 
market’s nerves. On further consideration, however, 
a more hopeful view was taken of the position ; dealers 
arrived at the conclusion that the members of the unions 
are not likely to endorse the proposals for a national 
strike and that the postponement of the ballot was a 
sign of weakness. Some excellent traffic returns served 


‘to accentuate the more optimistic tone. 
In Wall Street the bears had become somewhat ven- 
turesome after the prolonged rise in prices, but energetic 


banking support, led by the Morgan forces, proved 


disastrous to their plans. The Morgan group has been 
aggressively bullish since the Government filed its suit 
against the Steel Trust, and the opinion is widely held 
in New York that Mr. Morgan has determined in this 
way to punish the crowd of Washington speculators 
who, with inside knowledge of the intentions of the 
Taft Administration, sought to secure handsome profits 
on the ‘‘ short’’ tack at the expense of Wall Street. 
This, it is argued, is the only logical explanation of the 
market’s strength. One other favourable influence, 
however, is the sign that Attorney-General Wickers- 
ham has become slightly intoxicated by the success of 
his suits and is overstepping the bounds of discretion. 
A continuance of the demand for Canadian Pacifics has 
carried them up to the neighbourhood of 250 again, 
but Grand Trunk securities have been depressed by the 
issue of £1,250,000 of Four per Cent. ‘* Guaranteed ”’ 
stock, although it is largely intended for the retirement 
of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. 

The chief feature of the markets has been a revival 
in South African mining shares. Paris speculators 
have abandoned their policy of excessive caution since 
the final settlement of the Franco-German dispute 
and have turned their attention once more to the old 
favourites. Their example was promptly fol!owed by 
dealers on this side and considerable buying soon pro- 
voked a sharp upward movement; indeed speculative 
activity was diverted towards Kaffirs from other 
departments, which suffered slightly in consequence. 
The change of tone in this department—almost coin- 
ciding with Lord Harris’ unusually optimistic speech 
at the Goldfields meeting—is considered highly signifi- 
cant by some market students who profess to anticipate 
a general revival of confidence among the speculating 
and investing public. The effect of the rising in China 
on the work of the Pekin Syndicate was explained by 
the Chairman at Tuesday’s meeting, but the property, 
which he says is ‘‘ a gigantic coalfield ’’, has not been 
molested and he has no fear of the final success of the 
company’s operations. 


INSURANCE. 


THE Metropo.itan Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


\ UTUAL societies dispensing with the services of 

agents, thus saving their members a substantial 
part of the ordinary cost of a life assurance business, 
cannot hope to obtain a large measure of public support, 
and the difficulties following the adoption of unusual 
methods are seriously accentuated when, as in the 
case of the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, the 
appeal for patronage is also made in a somewhat 
unpopular form. For some reason—possibly a good one 
—people have not taken kindly to the reduction of pre- 
mium system introduced by the London Life Associa- 
tion more than a century ago, and since imitated by 
several societies. It is admittedly fair to one and all, 
but it does not appear to be specially liked. Why it is 
not liked is a conundrum, seeing that an abatement of 
premium is for all intents and purposes the equivalent 
of a reversionary bonus commuted into a future pre- 
mium reduction. At this point it may be remarked that 
nowadays most life offices allow their policyholders to 
take bonus in any one of three forms—either (1) as an 
addition to the sum assured, (2) cash, or (3) reduction of 
premium. Experience has proved, however, that com- 
paratively few persons choose the last alternative, the 
great majority preferring to receive cash or have the 
assurance increased. 

The inference is, therefore, that this method of dis- 
tributing bonus is not in favour—at any rate, not to 
nearly the extent that might be expected. No fairer 
plan has ever been suggested, but it has not caught on 
with the public, and the fact must be acknowledged with 
regret. If the average man realised his truest needs, 
the Metropolitan Life would obtain far more support 
than it does, for undoubtedly the office confers great 
benefits upon its patrons. The society was estab- 
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lished in 1835, and it has therefore existed for about 
seven and a-half decades, during which period 
£3,626,436 has been returned by way of reduction of 
premium. This amount is extremely large in view of 
the premium income that is raised. At no time in the 
history of the business has the revenue from this source 
nearly reached 4,200,000, and in 1909 and 1gro the gross 
receipts, after deduction of re-assurance premiums, were 
£162,004 and £163,459 respectively. Out of these 
amounts abatements were allowed as follows : £61,026 
in 1909, and £60,516 last year, so that in each period 
the actual net receipts only just exceeded one hundred 
thousand pounds. Expenses, however, do not absorb a 
very considerable portion of the members’ contribu- 
tions, and in most years a sum of between £10,0c0 and 
£11,000 covers all outlays. For six trienniums in suc- 
cession the rate of expenditure was as follows : 5.77 per 
cent. in 1888-91, 6.77 in 1892-94, 7.58 in 1895-97, 8.37 
in 1898-1900, 7.72 in 1901-03, and 7.04 per cent. in 
1904-6, while the record for more recent years has been 
quite as favourable. Last year the expenditure 
amounted to £12,589, but that sum included £1325 
specially voted to the staff in commemoration of the 
society’s seventy-fifth anniversary, and the normal cost 
of conducting the business was £11,264 in 1910, and 
£10,977 in the previous year. 

An office managed with such commendable regard to 
cconomy cannot fail to report satisfactory bonus results, 
and at the recent annual meeting abatements for the 
vear ending 4 April 1912 were declared at the follow- 
ing rates: First series, 77 per cent.; second series, 
62 per cent.; third series, 47 per cent.; and fourth, 
or current, series, 37 per cent. In other words, the 
older policyholders have cnly been called upon to pay 
23 per cent. of their original premiums, while the 
youngest entitled to participate in the profits have to 
pay 63 per cent. thereof. In this connexion it may be 
pointed out that the premiums charged by the Metro- 
politan, although above the average, are not unreason- 
ably loaded, and the right to share in the surplus is 
obtained after the fifth annual premium has been paid. 
A shorter initiatory period would undcubtedly be 
desirable, because many policies are terminated before 
the fifth payment has been made, but it must not be 
overlooked that the older society which gave birth to 
the reduction of premium plan is even more exacting 
in its demands, as its patrons are called upon to pay 
very appreciably higher* premiums, and they do not 
begin to participate until assurance for seven complete 
years has been paid for. 

Of the two varieties cf this now almost obsolete 
system, the one adopted by the Metropolitan Life is the 
more preferable. Smaller premiums have to be paid 
at the outset, and fewer lapses and early deaths may 
be expected to occur in five than in seven years. On 
the other hand, of course, the premium abatements are 
not likely to be as sensational in the cne case as in the 
other, and it is, perhaps, for this reason that the older 
society has so long maintained its original lead. 
Bonuses which are largely paid as a result of the mis- 
fortunes of a minority are, however, to be deprecated ; 
they partake too much of the objectionable tontine 
principle, which was so characteristic of life assurance 
in its earlier days—more especially in the United States 
ot America. When altogether excessive premiums are 
charged for a few years, in order that a great reduction 
may be made at the end of seven or ten years, an 
undesirable element ef speculation is introduced. Those 
who happen to die before the premiums are reduced, or 
are compelled to drop their policies, necessarily pay too 
much for the protection they obtain, while others benefit 
materially from their misfortunes. To some extent, 
indeed, this objection holds good in the case of the 
Metropolitan's scheme, but the overcharge made 
during the first five years is not sufficiently important to 
detract seriously from its manifold advantages. 


SONNET. 
ovdy pére, mavra jet.—HERACLITUS. 


T HERE bideth nought ; one elemental stream 
Bears all adrift. Man, moon, or Attic bust 

Are but the dusty changelings of the dust, 

A moment poiséd in the slanting beam. 

In measured dance we fret and glide and gleam 

A figure through, till some chance-ridden gust 

Reshapes our atom selves to newer iust, 

And we return to our inconstant dream. 


All flioweth onward ; stirs no envious tide 
To grudge our voyaging, the careless sheet 
Bosoms the wind. Rapt o’er the fluent whole 
We need no star, no helmsman at cur side. 
Thou fearest, love? Come close and make dis-crete 
The travail of thine unavailing soul. 

H. L. Haynes. 


“LILY ELSIE MARRIED.”’ 
By Fitson Youn. 


ATE on Tuesday afternoon, after a long day of 
work indoors, I went out to take the air and see 

what was happening in the world. The air was still 
fresh from the wind and water of the storm, and it was 
pleasant to walk down Park Lane in the November 
dusk and watch the last embers of the day fading beyond 
the trees of the park and to listen to the rustle of the 


leaves as they fluttered against the railings. It was odd 


to hear the sound of rustling leaves in Park Lane, but 
it was only one of the many benefits for which we had to 
thank the taxi strike. There has been a strange peace 
in the streets of London during the last few days ; there 
have still been vehicles encugh; and many poor old 
drivers of hansoms and fcur-wheelers, accustomed to 
be rejected and passed by, have recovered something 
ef their ancient jaunty deportment, have worn an im- 
portant look, and have had the luxury of avoiding the 
eve and being deaf to the whistle of the searcher for 
cabs. Insanity seemed to have departed from the 
streets; and in this pleasant environment of whirling 
leaves and trotting horses I walked down Park Lane. 

At the corner of Piccadilly my attention was attracted 
to the poster of an evening paper which bore three 
words in giant letters. At that distance, and in the 
gathering dusk, I could not see what they were, but L 
knew that something serious must have occurred. 
Some world-shaking event had taken place; the letters 
on the poster were similar in size and blackness to those 
which had announced the death of King Edward. I 
drew rearer, bracing myself to receive the news of some 
great calamity, and at last I saw the legend: “* Lily 
Elsie Married’’. I turned down into Piccadilly; the 
placard of another newspaper had the same message for 
the world—‘‘ Lily Elsie Married’’. The railings of 
the Green Park shouted the message to the club win- 
dows ef Piccadilly; from the top of S. James’ 
Street to the bottom the news was placarded 
at intervals; and all over London furiously driven 
carts, motor-cars and motor-bicycles were speeding 
their way through the homeward traffic of the streets, 
carrying this tremendcus rumour. Before the huge 
printing presses in Fleet Street had vomited forth the 
last copies of an edition the early ones had reached the 
remotest suburbs. Hackney knew of it as soon as 
Hampstead, and from Richmond to Bow, and from 
Highbury to Streatham the same three words were con- 
fronting the eyes of London’s toiling mil!lions—** Lily 
Elsie Married ’’. 

Observe the wording of this announcen.ent. There 
is a technique in the wording of posters and newspaper. 
headlines as there is in everything else. A column 
headed ‘‘ Death cf Queen Anne’’ conveys an an- 
nouncement and gives the news. Subsequent columns 
amplifying the news, giving medical and other particu- 
lars, are headed ‘‘ The Death of Queen Anne’’. In 
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countries so remote from the event that it has but little 
interest for the inhabitants the announcement would 
simply be ** Death of a Queen ”’ ; and from that unexcit- 
ing intimation there is a mounting scale of phrases 
which become more and more exciting as the audience 
concerned with the news becomes larger and larger, 
until, at the very top of the scale, you get such a cres- 
cendo as ‘*‘ Fatal Accident to Queen Anne’’, ‘‘ Death 
of Queen Anne”’, and finally, ‘‘ Queen Anne Dead ”’. 
And it was this form of announcement which the sub- 
editors of the evening Press chose for the unassuming 
nuptials of a young woman who has made some success 
by singing—or, let us say, appearing—in musical 
comedy. The phrase, you will notice, is terse and 
pointed. There is no smoothing of the way or break- 
ing of the news. ‘‘ Marriage of Lily Elsie’’ would 
have implied interest first of all in a marriage, secondly 
in the person married. As we approached the notice 
with beating hearts and saw ‘‘ Marriage of——’’ we 
would have time to ask ourselves ‘‘of whom’’? We 
could hope against hope that it was someone else, that 
there was a mistake in the name; there would be a 
moment in which we could brace ourselves to receive 
the shock. But ‘‘ Lily Elsie Married ’’ is as decisive 
as a shot from a gun, and as convincing as a_ knell. 
And one by one, like passing bells or minute guns, these 
placard announcements tell us of the passing of our 
music-hall favourites into the arms of the aristocracy or 
of triumphant commerce. 

I had come out, as I said, to find out what was hap- 
pening in the world. Well, I had found out. ‘* Lily 
Elsie Married ’’—that, apparently, was the greatest 
thing that had happened in the midst of a population 
of several millions of people. Cabinet Ministers had 
toiled all day in public offices ; members from every part 
of the country had been assembled at Westminster to 
make our laws; from a hundred spires the bells of 
cathedrals and churches had summoned the unlistening 
city to prayer ; in street after street, in building next to 
building, in floor above floor, busy brains had occupied 
themselves with half the current riches of the world; 
trains had poured their rivers of new life into the metro- 
polis; the wires had clicked and throbbed all day with 
the news of the earth; in quiet rooms and studios artists 
had been busy catching and focussing stray beams of 
the beauty that is in the world; and, more quietly still, 
lives had begun and lives had ended. And what the 
‘* Evening Standard’’ (among others) chose from all 
these wonders to announce to the world at six o’clock 
was Lily Elsie Married ’’. 

The manner of this announcement was hardly compli- 
mentary to Miss Lily Elsie. What is there so startling 
about her being married? She has always seemed to 
me a very attractive and, I am sure, a very charming 
young woman, designed by wise nature for this very 
end ; she has attained distinction simply by doing what 
she had to do as well as she was able to do it; and, I am 
sure, she thoroughly deserves all the happiness which 
(since I am occupying myself with her name) she will 
perhaps allow me to wish her. She certainly seems to 
have taken every pains that the ceremony accompanying 
this important act of her life should be entirely private, 
and performed only in the presence of her friends. It 
is not her fault. But because her work is done, not 
alone in a room, or ina mill, or in a dressmaking estab- 
lishment, or in a college, or in a studio, but before the 
footlights of a theatre, it makes her, along with other 
people similarly situated, the object of an interest whéch 
is perhaps natural, but of a cult and social adulation 
which is neither natural nor becoming, and which has 
now, with the help of the newspapers, attained formid- 
able dimensions. 

The worship of music-hall performers, and of women 
chosen to sing on the stage because of their attractive 
appearance, is one of the meanest characteristics of our 

‘day. To exhibit oneself upon the stage merely for the 


pleasure of the eye may be amusing and charming, and 
we may greatly appreciate it; but it is in no sense a 
noble or lofty profession; the people who do it are not 
on that account heroes; they are, in fact, a grossly 
Individually 


‘spoiled and overpaid group of parasites. 


they may be delightful people, but the public at large 
has, or cught to have, nothing whatever to do with 
them as individuals. They are well paid to amuse us, 
to exhibit themselves for our pleasure, and to perform 
such antics as we demand of them; and, in so far as 
they contribute to our recreation or make us laugh, they 
are fulfilling a useful, although a humble, duty in the 
world. But to idolise them, to make a cult of their 
society, and to be proud to know them, not because they 
may happen to be individually admirable or delightful 
people, but simply because they are physically conspicu- 
ous—this is indeed a sorry inversion of things. He 
is a poor master who is the slave of his own servants, 
and he is certain to be a pretty poor servant who 
becomes the idol of his master. In other words, this 
little incident of the newspaper placard is an instance 
of a kind of vulgarity which is on the increase, and the 
nature of which cannot be too plainly characterised. 
Formerly people were ambitious to secure for public 
ceremonies the presence of some man who had distin- 
guished himself by thought or deed, who had con- 
tributed something to the country’s greatness. Now 
it is the fashion on such occasions to seek the assistance 
of the low comedian or some conspicuous star of the 
ballet or the music-hall—someone who has contributed 
something to the nation’s amusement.  In_ short, 
London society now prefers frivolity to greatness. It 
is better to be clever than to be wise, better to be quick 
than to be sure, better to be amusing than to be sin- 
cere. Very well; that is a tide which we cannot stem. 
But there is a small remnant of the upper classes still 
who do really stand for a more worthy and dignified 
tradition, vet who are apt in the face of rampant vul- 
garity like this to retire into themselves and to withdraw 
more and more from society. But surely while people 
have any influence at all they should use it always for 
what they believe to be right, and not abandon their 
cause to the enemy because they deem it hopeless. 

With these thoughts I turned out of Piccadilly into 
Berkeley Square, where the aromatic smoke was still 
going up from the great burning heap of November 
leaves. A placard fluttered opposite Lansdowne House ; 
it contained three words. And in Grosvenor Square 
the moon shone down through a tracery of hurrying 
clouds on the facades of the solemn houses—a moon so 
clear and bright that by its beams I could read halfway 
across the square, *‘ Lily Elsie Married ”’. 


SOME NEEDS OF A GREAT CITY. 
By GEorGE IvEs. 


OVER.—Let another depression come from the 
Atlantic; yet another wet day of a long series 
of wet days, and we are depressed indeed. The streets 
are like trenches swept by the enemy, mud is splashed 
up from below and water pours down upon us from 
roof and cornice. The rain takes us flankwise or 
casts its cold stinging drops right in our faces. The 
people are scurrying about like angry ants whose 
nest has just been disturbed, but there is no refuge 
out of the downpour, we might as well be on the velt 
in Africa. Such is a wet day in a modern city; the 
physical effects are obvious, the danger of chill, the 
damage to clothing, the exasperating annoyance and 
extreme discomfort—for people, and women especially, 
are not clad against weather as are their country 
cousins. | Utopia-building Edward Bellamy in ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward ”’ exclaimed against these conditions with 
indignation and amazement. But there are social and 
ethical aspects at least as bad. You and I may have 
clubs and houses to go to, but what of the masses of 
the poorer population? What of all those who live in 
lodgings, rooms, and tiny tenements and have only such 
quarters to which to betake themselves, clad in their 
soaked and streaming garments; to dry them as best 
they can? 
They will not repair home like that, if they may avoid 


it; they will fill the bars and distort their minds, or 
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they will crowd into music halls and deplete their 
pockets. It is a heavy bill which the community has to 
pay for leaving the people at the mercy of the elements. 
So far we are without shelter barring the tubes; for 
those who have pennies to spend these are very useful 
for getting about and also as drying grounds, but what 
we want are covered arcades and protected pavemenis. 
In Melbourne and Sydney I have walked under long 
verandahs through the main streets; let us have them 
here; it is one of the many signs all can observe of 
our deficiency in the collective working instinct, that 
the demoralising public-house should be the poor man’s 
solitary refuge, and there he is only welcome if he 
yields himself to drink. 

Rest.—Mankind—at any rate the city-dwelling multi- 
tudes—are developing ‘‘ nerves ’’; contrast the differ- 
ence between Captain Marryat’s boys and the modern 
youth. Some generations have come and gone since 
machinery started, and the nervous “‘ intensification ”’ 
experienced by the parents has been to some extent 
taken up by the children. Modern surroundings have 
been moulding them more and more; a new type of 
human being is preparing and emerging, possessing 
fresh qualities, or they may be the old ones but 
in altered proportions, and that, as with the hydro- 
carbon products, makes all the difference. Now this 
refining and intensification of structure—really a rise in 
the scale of creation, for without nerves there can be 
neither imagination nor any humanity—demands new 
conditions, particularly rest to repair the waste. And 
yet the community have never been so absolutely 
obsessed and tormented through eyes and ears as they 
are to-day. Lanterns are said to have been first em- 
ployed for lighting the streets in the year 1415 ; towards 
the end of the eighteenth century they began to use 
gas as an outside illuminant. Its effects were feeble 
though undoubtedly hideous; the artificial poisonous 
urban soil burst into yellow bloom as the night came on, 
and the lamps flickered down draughty streets. 

Then appeared electricity with its cold white light, 
which turned into piercing rays under new inventions, 
and now the gas mantle has come to plague us and 
the streets are avenued with lamps having more than 
ten times the old power, and some of the larger globes 
are blinding searchlights. Moreover, most of the new 
lamps are too low and meet our jaded eyes wherever 
we look. Perhaps the most flagrant instances of this 
are the trams, for outside there are raking fires at 
either end, a truly amazing piece of official stupidity. 
On some of the Council’s cars they have the sense to 
turn out the front lamp, leaving the rear one burning, 
but many maintain this needless pernicious nuisance, 
and people sit gazing into what might be a doubled 
policeman’s bull’s-eye, to their exceeding discomfort 
and detriment. 

Ouret.—Even more than the eyes, the ears and their 
allied nerves demand some protection. No instru- 
ments of medizval torture have caused more long-con- 
tinued misery than the practice piano. Think of the 
next-door neighbour and nine-inch walls ; how he or she 
can make our days full of irritation and our nights 
maddening ; how he or she can sing scales all day with 
the windows open and twang sharp notes on _half- 
sleeping senses far through the night; and there is no 
legal remedy, while lynch vengeance is not allowed. 
There are few laws more urgently required than one for 
regulating and restraining our neighbours’ noises; for 
What they call music may be far worse than machinery. 
The abuse of street-corner meetings should be restrained, 
loud speaking, and especially singing, can be very real 
grievances to dwellers in little houses in quiet localities. 

A1r.—Even the human nose is afflicted now; who 
has not seen and inhaled the badly oiled car or taxi- 
cab, which fouls and befogs half a mile or so of the 
crowded street? And those horrible fried-fish shops, 
who can live over them? Can any steward of Channel 
steamer not feel some sickness as he goes by? The 
offending cars should be liable to a fine or to be sent 
home by the road police ; and might not the fish shops be 
obliged to build chimneys to carry off their steaming 


abominations, or could not most of the frying be carried 
on at central depéts, as glue-works and tanyards are? 

Darkness.—Lastly, the people require spaces for 
quiet walks; these are provided by nature in all small 
townships. All the outlying parks and commons should 
be left open (as in Berlin). At present most of them are 
railed round and shut up at sunset (even in the calm of 
the August moonlight, and in the rare days when skating 
is possible), and they might be so many cemeteries. 


TWO PLAYS FROM THE FRENCH. 
By PALMER. 


W HERE are the British playwrights? It is hardly 

fair to ask of the few whose reputation is made 
to keep us perpetually stocked. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, Mr. Barrie, Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies, Mr. R. C. Carton—to name but a few—write as 
much as we can reasonably expect of them; perhaps 
more than is for their good. They cannot keep the 
market stuffed with British plays. There is room for 
any number of newcomers. But where are they? We 
are not asking for a genius, or a prophet, or an inspired 
writer of dramatic masterpieces. We are asking our 
young men merely for a few clever, well-written plays 
with a human interest and an intelligible story. Yet the 
fact stands that we cannot discover them. All the bril- 
liant young men are writing plays; and many brilliant 
young women. They have read everything and criti- 
cised everything ; they know the world, and literature, 
and politics, and human nature; they-can estimate to a 
hair the place in dramatic literature of Herr Wedekind 
and Mr. Jerome; they are full of theories as to why the 
theatre is in such an extremely bad way just at present. 
They have, in short, every qualification to write the 
plays for which the actor-managers continue to ask in 
vain. With all this talent and knowledge and zeal 
running to waste on every side, the discovery of a new 
dramatic author seems to be the most arduous. and 
perilous theatrical enterprise in the world. Genius and 
understanding are everywhere among the youthful lite- 
rary folk who groan continually for the condition of 
drama to-day ; but it seems that not a jot of it is capable 
of being translated into the form of a reasonably decent 
four-act comedy of manners. We all of us know 
hundreds of young men who so thoroughly despise the 
modern playwright that they think serious criticism of 
the theatre beneath them. All these young men are 
clever and brilliant and profoundly acquainted with 
the inner comedies and tragedies of life. Their friends 
say so; and they all say it of one another with the utmost 
confidence and enthusiasm. We know that they have 
already written, or are writing, plays in the retirement 
of their most private room. It is an open secret. But 
where are the plays? It might be supposed by the more 
enthusiastic and ignorant of the friends of these young 
men that the plays are returned by managers obtuse to 
their merits. It is a simple explanation; but unfortu- 
nately it is not true. The managers do not return them 
because they do not receive them. They all get lost in 
the post, hundreds of plays every year. 

This season we have so far been living almost entirely 
upon French and German authors. Three new plays of 
the week are French. Two new plays with which the 
season opened were German. The other two new plays 
of importance were by playwrights who are always with 
us—Mr. Jones and Mr. Sutro. When we have not been 
abroad for plays during these last weeks we have been 
reduced to reviving old ones. It is silly to put the 
whole blame on to the managers. It is quite true that 
the state of affairs from the all-British point of view 
is lamentable, and that the result which comes of filling 
the British theatre with clumsily adapted plays from 
other lands seems as bad as anything possibly could be. 
But the public and the critics should realise from what 
they are frequently saved by a timely arrival from Paris, 
or Berlin, or even from New York. The plays that are 
produced are often bad; but the plays which are not 
produced are more often worse—a most consolatory re- 
flexion. I have often bitterly reproached the managers 
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who work by rule-of-thumb ; who are fearful of experi- 
ment ; and too contemptuous of their audiences. But the 
present slump in dramatic authors is not altogether due 
to timid managers or toa stupid public. It is also due to 
the continual mislaying, somewhere between the author's 
study and the postbag of the actor-manager, of the 
many brilliant and original comedies and tragedies 
written by the many brilliant and original young men 
whose mission it is to reform the British theatre. 

Why was Mr. Cyril Maude unable to find a British 
author to give him what he offered us at the Playhouse 
last Saturday? ‘There was nothing very extraordinary. 
about the ‘** Papa’’ of MM. A. de Caillavet and R. de 
Flers. Some of it was excellent quiet comedy, such 
as could reasonably be expected from any not altogether 
unobservant young man, with a gift for neat expres- 
sion, after a few attendances at one of our modern 
theatres. Some of it was so bad that one feels sure it 
would not be possible to find anything like it in any of 
those MSS. mysteriously mislaid. Yet the play had 
first to be written in French, to be painfully rewritten 
in English, and dumped down into Cornwall. Most 
of the characters, very naturally, are uncomfortable in 
English clothes, skilfully as the adaptation has in this 
instance been made. Are there not English fathers? 
Do they not, in spite of being English, love their sons 
and desire to make life comfortable for them? And 
does it not semetimes happen that the father is keener 
on cherishing his son than his son is alive to the advan- 
tages of being cherished? Here are the makings of a 
good English comedy. Unfortunately it had _ not 
occurred to an English author to write it ; so Mr. Maude 
had to take it from the French and make it as English 
as he could, without losing too much fun in the process. 
The French father, deciding that he has exhausted the 
emotional possibilities of love, thinks it would be emo- 
tionally agreeable to indulge himself as a father. He 
remembers the son of his earliest and deepest attach- 
ment. This young fellow has been living peacefully in 
the country, managing a little farm, and falling in 
love with a pretty neighbour. His father comes upon 
him like a thunderbolt. His affection is at first merely 
embarrassing to the young man, who has never seen 
him in his life before, but when the father forbids his 
son to marry the pretty neighbour the son openly defies 
him. Who is this man who insists on loving me? He 
wants to take me to a tailor, though my suit is quite 
new. He forces me to accept a big income. 1 do 
not want a father. He is a nuisance. It is a really 
humorous scene, capable, perhaps, of a finer treat- 
ment than it actually receives, and suggesting unex- 
plored vistas of the comic. The humour lies in the con- 
flict between the practical common-sense honesty of 
the son and his father’s natural, easy-flowing emotion- 
alism. The other genuinely comic scenes of the play 
also had their roots in character. The son explaining, 
in his plain, unemotional way, to his pretty, romantic- 
ally-minded sweetheart that he was a natural son, was a 
true figure of comedy. The climax of the play was 
also extremely well conceived. The son, as was his 
nature, became the father, marrying his romantically- 
minded sweetheart to the man who, despite a few grey 
hairs, was infinitely the younger of thetwo. Altogether 
this play is, at the moment, one of the best in London. 

The case of Mr. Charles Hawtrey this season is sad 
and instructive. He opened with ‘‘ The Great Name ”’, 
a play from the German, in which he dared to be dif- 
ferent from what is usually expected of him. This so 
disconcerted and amazed the London people that the 
play died untimely. Mr. Hawtrey is now himself again, 
and the results are extremely gratifying. It is a play 
expressly fitted to show us Mr. Hawtrey in the situa- 
tions he loves. Sometimes he is very happy, and says 
so, to everyone’s immense delight ; and when he says he 
is very unhappy we are delighted even more. All those 
who did not go to ‘‘ The Great Name ”’ (a play quite 
endurable on its merits and apart from Mr. Hawtrey) will 
naturally flock to ‘‘ The Uninvited Guest’’—a play 
which could not do without him. 


THE RANGES OF PERCEPTION. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


HAT creatures are they that throng about us, un- 
suspected, unperceived? How near are we, all 
ignorant, to gaining sudden knowledge of that limbo 
wherein resides the accumulation of immemorial lives 
and thoughts. Blake, ‘* dim’d with superstition ’’, 
thought that such knowledge, such communication, 
might come to any man, for to him it was no simpler to 
read Wordsworth or talk with Crabb Robinson than to 
meet the Spiritual Sun on Primrose Hill and converse 
with Milton about erroneous doctrines in ‘* Paradise 
Lost ’’; and he believed ** all men partake of this faculty 
of vision ’’, which they only lose by non-cultivation. He 
even went so far as that an artist’s ‘‘ fine things ’’ are 
done in the spirit, and that what is ‘‘ natural’’, as 
opposed to spiritual, is diabolic. To Mr. Robinson 
these sentiments were unintelligible, and after a time 
a bore, but to us Blake somehow has grown into an 
acceptable phenomenon. 

We hear, indeed, that these questions of communica- 
tion with beings not naturally audible and obvious 
are simply solved by a scientific calculation as to 
the rate at which one’s consciousness vibrates. 
For Blake a_ condition of remarkable velocity 
brought joy and exaltation ; he moved in heroic mytho- 
logic company, unobsessed by evil, conscious only of 
good. ‘‘ Dante saw devils ’’, he said, ‘‘ where I see 
none ; I see only good.’’ His visions, if we may use that 
word to express perception of what to him were 
explicable, living facts, had, moreover, definite signifi- 
cance and appointed order, and, above all, an individual 
symbolology ; they were not unrelated fragments and the 
drifting visitations of one chaotically haunted. Nor did 
Blake seek to identify his spiritual world with the natural, 
or even to relate it to physical politics. In his view 
Dante was a poet with a political axe to grind, and no 
genuine spiritual seer; and Swedenborg misguided in 
his attempt to explain to the rational faculty what reason 
cannot comprehend. 

If Blake vibrated at the proper speed to apprehend 
to some extent at least a prophetic, god-like world, 
Mr. Austin Spare, also intensely responsive to the un- 
natural, clearly is conscious of a different order of spiri- 
tual creature. We cannot doubt the sincerity of his 
expression; his drawings in the Bruton Gallery must 
convince any observant visitor that he is translating into 
graphic terms things he actually has seen. For this 
he has what Blake lacked : a remarkable mastery of his 
craft, so that his show is doubly stimulating because it 
translates or makes visual a consciousness of things 
unnatural, and performs this in a style that is unusually 
fine. With Blake, on the other hand, whom Mr. Spare 
follows, I suppose, in his manner of titling, we are dis- 
tracted by no rival interests. His technique ministered 
to the content of his art by self-obliteration; if it had 
been worse it had advertised its inadequacy ; if good its 
individual irrelevant attractions. As Blake's technical 
attainment stands, it just leaves us to make our un- 
accosted way to what enhancement of life his vision 
gives. In Mr. Spare’s case we feel, I think, that his 
draughtsmanship and use of line are more valuable, more 
enhancing than his significance, that the creatures of 
whom he is conscious on a super-physical plane are 
rather gross and meaningless, monstrous and unorgan- 
ised, compared with the Olympian clear mould of 
Blake. I should, though, at once confess that the 
significance of Mr. Spare’s meaning is quite above my 
head, and so! may be unfair in dismissing his vision or 
imagination as meaningless. One point he has in 
common with Blake ; his occupation with what he labels 
New Sexualities. Crabb Robinson records in his 
‘* Diary ’’ that Blake ‘* went off upon a rambling state 
of a union of sexes in man, as, in Ovid, an androgynous 
state, in which I could not follow him ’’. But whereas 


we feel that the author of ‘‘ The Sons of God’’ would 
have formed a prophetic and spiritually significant con- 
cept of such a portent, from Mr. Spare’s we receive an 
impression unspiritual in suggestion, animal; in some 
elusive way associated with ancient pagan mysteries and 
secret rites. 
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However that may be it seems clear that such inter- 
course as Mr. Spare has with superphysical realms is 
not joyous or serene. Monstrous things and brutish 
obsess and trouble his imagination. Blake, we are told, 
could look at a knot in a piece of wood till he was fright- 
ened at it, and in the fire sometimes would see terrible 
things ; but he was not obsessed by such dark spirits. 
Herein Mr. Spare, we must suppose, cannot help himself 
if this business of vibration determines one’s perception ; 
he simply puts down, unordered and unedited, the things 
his consciousness experiences. The very turbulent and 
troubled chaos of his vision, though confusing his 
design, no doubt generates the singular nervous vitality 
of his drawing. Certainly there is no more significant 
and sensitive draughtsman working, and for a penman 
of this rank we have to look back to Beardsley. It were 
interesting to compare the art of Mr. Spare with Beards- 
ley’s; the one obsessed and puzzled but not over- 
civilised, the other lucid, incomparably consistent in its 
means and its end, and steeped in decadent knowledge. 
But I have not space if I am to do brief justice to Mr. 
Spare’s power of drawing. Based on Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo, he has mastered the art of representation 
by modelling in line; one or two of the ink drawings 
here are extraordinarily fine in this respect, giving us 
the facts of splendid anatomy with a rare sense of style 
and craft. But the more spontaneous and abstract 
pencil drawings reveal most, drawings in swift, delicate 
line that renders the mystery of subtle action, the beauty 
of rhythmic form—the infinity, in short, of a master’s 
draughtsmanship. 

The exhibition season has got into its quick stride. In 
two galleries—Messrs. Shepherd’s and Knoedler’s— 
portraits of the English school are enlivened by an un- 
known early Reynolds at the one, an unpublished early 
Gainsborough at the other. The Gainsborough, belong- 
ing to the ‘* Ipswich period *’, is charmingly naive and 
fresh in vision, suggesting, as perhaps more sophisti- 
cated work could not, the essence of unselfconscious— 
one might say sexless—youth. The canvas radiates 
abundant vitality and adds an air of fadeur to the great 
complex harbour-pieces by Turner—one either side. 
These canvases are wonderful, despite their childishly 
heaped, irrelevant accessories and general aspect of 
sklied confection, and though they represent the Turner 
whom French critics rend while amusing themselves by 
slily smiling at our infatuation for a fetich, how eloquent 
they are of work done in the spirit, Blake would say. 
lor what other master has ever seen as much, in water 
for example, as these tiresomely replete canvases reveal ? 
and it is this faculty for seeing more that is what we 
call genius; and so we come round again to the 
scientific calculation of vibrations. Two other portraits 
in this room are interesting—the full-length pictures by 
Cotes. Dull, conscientious painter as he was, and quite 
pedestrian by Reynolds’ or Gainsborough’s side, yet he 
could bring off pieces of honest charm and candour, in 
this showing up the meretricious, clumsy shallowness of 
Hoppner, who never succeeded in painting Engiishness, 
if I may use the word. Cotes’ ‘‘ Lady Boynton ”’ is 
beyond all doubt an English lady with her unassuming 
openness and gentle reticence. Hoppner had made her 
blowsy and self-conscious, a French painter had given 
her a spurious vivacity and sparkle, but only a High- 
nore, a Hogarth, Cotes and his great English contem- 
poraries were in sympathy with the English tempera- 
ment. The portrait at the Messrs. Shepherd’s of Com- 
modore Keppel, by Reynolds, is of unusual interest, 
artistically and historically. Reynolds appears to have 
been on board with Keppel when the incident of the 
loaded salute gun, fired at the Dey of Algiers, occurred, 
and this picture commemorates the episode. As an 
early signed and dated Reynolds it is important in show- 
ing how little he took from Hudson, his second master, 
and how much from Gandy, the Exeter painter who 
emulated Kneller. Hudson, by the way, should be in- 
cluded in my little list of eighteenth-century painters of 
Englishness ; No. 132 at Messrs. Shepherd’s, ascribed 
to Cotes, very possibly is by this painter, who, at his 
best. had so much of Gainsborough’s temper and 


Berridge, the sole example I have seen of Reynolds’ 
pupil. A little portrait of this solidity and emphasis 
makes one regret the decay of portraiture on this scale ; 
for after all what virtue is there in lifesize canvases if 
one can get as much from smaller? 

I must look in at Sir William Eden’s show of 
drawings at Obach’s Gallery, and at the extra- 
ordinarily fine exhibition of modern printing at 
the Medici Society’s place in Grafton Street. In these 
hard times of vile paper and commercial type, a display 
of founts such as that of the Riccardi Press gives one 
the pure delight that draughtsmanship and fastidious 
design incite. Here the vices of the printing machine 
are purged and passed; only its benefits remain. Sir 
William Eden’s drawings are those of the amateur, as 
that term originally was meant; the cultured work of 
one whose leisure has been devoted to the understanding 
and pursuit of art, one who is satisfied only by the best 
tradition of his time. All the examples Sir William 
shows at Obach’s are genuinely inspired by a motif truly 
pictorial in aim; the best are those in which a sensitive 
response to the values of plane produces a corresponding 
tenderness and repose. 

From the exhibition at the Goupil Gallery few things 
stand out as fervently inspired from a mass of capable 
work that seems produced for the sake of production 
rather than impelled. People seem to paint too much 
to give their emotion a lucid chance, an uninterrupted 
run. Mr. John’s colour notes are genuinely inspired 
and spontaneous; Mr. Strang’s ‘‘ Rest Time ’’ on the 
other hand is coldly raisonné. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s por- 
trait clearly expresses more than surface qualities, and 
is skilfully painted, whereas Mr. Lambert’s noisy 
‘* Souvenir de Noél ’’ expresses nothing and is unworthy 
of this painter’s knowledge of paint. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAR NEWS AND FINANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


6 November 1911. 


Sir,-—‘‘ Times change and we change with them ”’, 
but the Jews do not. From all accounts it would seem 
that they are acting in the Italo-Turkish war of 1911 
in the same way that they acted in thé Napoleonic war 
of 1815, when Amschael Rothschild made money, as 
all the world knows, out of the Battle of Waterloo. The 
‘Times ’’ of 1 November published an article from its 
Vienna correspondent, dated 31 October, containing the 
following frank admission, while stigmatising Austrian 
newspaper attacks on Italy as ‘‘ an impudent politico- 
financial Press campaign ’’ :— 

‘Since the outbreak of war (in Tripoli) I have been 
at some pains to verify, in the light of mailed despatches 
from English, French and Italian correspondents, the 
relative accuracy of the Italian and of the Turkish tele- 
graphic bulletins. With one exception . . . every item 
of Turkish intelligence, whether official or journalistic, 
has been untrue. . . . Yet despite the daily demonstra- 
tion of the falsity of Turkish ‘news’, the Austrian 
Press, led as usual by the ‘ Neue Freie Presse’, has 
for the last four days accepted as credible every inven- 
tion and assertion, and has treated the Italian official 
statements as ‘ counter-assertions ’. The only journals 
that have taken no active part in the campaign, though 
they too have printed demonstrably false reports without 
warning their readers, have been the ‘ Fremdenblatt, 
and the ‘ Neues Wiener Tagblatt’. . . . It is stated 
that communications addressed by the Foreign Office 
to various journals pointing out the baselessness of the 
Turkish news found their way into the waste-paper 
basket. A much more important interest than that of 
retaining official favour seems to have been at stake— 
the interest of the almost entirely Jewish Press in en- 
abling German-Jewish financiers to liquidate more suc- 
cessfully, or less disadvantageously, their Turkish finan- 


technique. Nor should we omit the small piece by 
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the Press done its duty by the public it is supposed to 
serve and by the country to which it is supposed to 
belong.”’ 

Here then we have definite evidence that the Jew 
financiers are at their old game, as after Waterloo. 
The story of the Rothschilds’ coup on that occasion is 
too well known to need recapitulation, but I may say 
here that there is one particular which is generally mis- 
stated. Amschael Rothschild did not land at Hythe 
but at Bexhill, where he hired the horses and carriage 
with which he came to London from a farmer named 
Hudson. I know members of that family and I have 
heard from them the true story. 

I beg to remain yours truly, 
J. Harrison. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
Royal United Service Institution. 

Sir,—At the recent meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Colonel A. J. Wright C.B. gave a 
paper on this subject. In the discussion which followed 
Lord Roberts and others took part, submitting various 
suggestions, and the question of the military training 
of boys was very strongly put forward by some of the 
speakers. The proposal made by me was that those 
boys who receive a free education at the London County 
Council schools and other free schools throughout the 
country at the cost of the Government should give some 
military service in return for their gratuitous instruction, 
which at the present time is a very heavy burden on 
the revenue of the country, with no direct cost to the 
parents. 

Most of these boys receive their earlier education at 
these schools, and I maintain that it is not too much to 
ask that they give something in return for it. I submit 
_ that this is only a fair proposal, fair alike to the boys 

and their parents, and fair also to the country. Follow- 
ing on this, my proposal is that when the boys arrive at 
the ages of eighteen to twenty-one they should be called 
upon to do some military service. The Army, Special 
Reserve, and Territorials are open to them, and I 
believe that if the subject were put before the parents 
it would be received with favour. At present it is 
not brought to their notice in any decisive way. If any 
objection were made to service in the Regular Army that 
interfered with any other project that the parents had 
in view for their boys, there is the Territorial Force to 
rely upon, which could not interfere with any other 
pursuit that might be followed. 

Of course, some of the details of the scheme would 
have to be worked out, but the main proposal—that the 
boy who receives a free education at the cost of the 
State should give something in return in the form of 
military service—should be regarded as an important 
duty to be rendered. 

I submit this proposal to Lord Haldane, who has 
sought for a solution of the subject—namely, that the 
supply of men for the military forces of the Empire is 
a subject deserving the immediate consideration of the 
country. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES SLAck, Captain. 


ANTI-CLERICAL MANIA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Mount S. Mary’s College, Chesterfield. 


Sir,—If proof be needed of the malignity of French 
anti-clericalism in high places, we assuredly have it in 
the latest brutal application of the Associations Law, 
as developed by M. Emile Combes, for the destruction of 
the French religious congregations. 

Incredible as it may seem to those possessed of 
average humanity, the word has gone forth from the 


Government for the expulsion of the Little Sisters of 
the Assumption—a distinct body from the excellent 
‘* Petites Sceurs des Pauvres’’. What this edict 
means to the suffering poor—not to mention the nuns 
themselves—those will easily realise who know the sort 
of work done by those devoted ladies and servants of 
the people. London itself is blessed with three convents 
of these invaluable women, situated in populous centres. 
They visit the poor in their own homes by day, nurse 
their sick, tend the children, scrub and clean during the 
illness or absence of parents. In a word, they make 
themselves the veritable mothers and housewives of the 
working-class. The expulsion was first attempted in 
Lyons, where the Sisters have three houses planted 
among the toilers. In the case of one of these, the 
agents of the police, not receiving an immediate answer 
at the door, broke it in with hatchets as though engaged 
in a perilous raid upon some anarchist den. They next 
entered the chapel where the nuns were actually en- 
gaged in public devotions, led by their chaplain, and 
hustled the Sisters out with considerable personal rude- 
ness. A press reporter who arrived on the scene was 
besieged with indignant and pitiful protests from bare- 
headed mothers of families, who recounted all they 
owed to the self-sacrificing charity of the Sisters. 
Space forbids my giving the text of these spontaneous 
testimonials coming straight from the heart of the 
people. The attitude of the working-class has, it would 
seem, somewhat cooled the persecuting ardour of the 
Lyonese Municipality. The Mayor has even intimated 
that an inquiry may be made into the action of the police. 
No doubt the City Fathers are thinking anxiously of 
their popularity and of votes. 

In Paris, the excitement in certain ‘‘ quartiers ’’ is 
equally noticeable, though in the capital expulsion is 
not, at the time of writing, an accomplished fact. Nor 
is it the Catholic papers alone which are denouncing 
this senseless violence towards a congregation of in- 
offensive ladies exclusively devoted to the gratuitous 
service of the toiler. ‘* Inoffensive’’ is indeed a 
ludicrous euphemism. But, unfortunately, the devoted- 
ness of these religious women, and more especially the 
religious motives which alone sustain it, are a rank 
offence to the rabid haters of all Christianity! 
Meanwhile the Paris communities are forced to remain 
indoors, grieving over their separation from their 
beloved poor and awaiting the will of their Jacobin 
oppressors. 


‘ 


1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 
F. M. pe Zutvera S.J. 


THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
28 October 


Sir,—In your article on ‘‘A South American 
Diocese’’ you rightly say: ‘‘ The Anglican Church is 
never in possession as it ought to be, because it is 
always too late’’. This has been absolutely true in 
every part of the world. For 175 years the Church in 
what is now the United States was refused a bishop. 
Canada, after the establishment of regular services at 
Annapolis Royal in 1710, remained for seventy-seven 
years without a bishop. South Africa had to wait for 
nearly half a century, and Australia for forty-eight 
years. 

The Church of England has always failed to keep pace 
with the expansion of her empire abroad. In exactly 
the same way the Church of England has failed, and is 
failing, to keep pace with the increase of her population 
at home. 

With regard to the Church abroad, a Nova Scotia 
paper wrote: “‘ If the primitive Church had waited to 
conSecrate bishops, missionary or otherwise, till a salary 
of at least two or three thousand dollars a year was 
assured, we should in all probability have been heathen 
to-day ’’. 

With regard to the Church at home, an American 
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writes : ‘‘ Ought it to cost fifty thousand pounds to pave 
the way for apostolic labours? ”’ 

I am afraid that the Church of England is too 
«* respectable ’’ and too timid. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwp. Harpinc FIRTH, 
Org. Sec. of the Additional Bishoprics 
Committee. 


ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


179 S. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge S.W. 
31 October 1911. 

Sir,—Major Morrison-Bell goes a long way towards 
admitting the truth of the criticisms which I made upon 
his scheme of redistribution. He now states that single- 
member constituencies, if of equal size, will give ‘* one 
vote, one value ’’, ‘‘ in the sense that it is popularly 
used ’’. Statesmen and politicians, however, must be 
guided by the real and not the imagined effects of pro- 
posed reforms. 

Major Morrison-Bell presses for redistribution before 
Home Rule on the ground that the Home Rule Bill is 
being introduced under ‘* the blank cheque theory ”’ of 
election. Let us consider the effect of the proposed 
scheme on the Ministerial majority and its relations 
to the blank cheque theory. In the first place, the 
average size of Ministerialist constituencies in Great 
Britain—the predominant partner—is larger than the 
average size of Unionist constituencies, and redistribu- 
tion would, as the following table shows, have materially 
increased the Government majorities in Great Britain in 
recent elections. 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 1906-1910. 
Constituencies in Great Britain only. 


Year of Result with equal single- 
election. member constituencies. 
1906 Liberal majority 289 Liberal majority 316 
1910 Jan, 63 106 
1910 Dec, * 61 ” ” 88 


The abolition of plural voting, which Major Morrison- 
Bell would accept in exchange for his scheme, would 
add still more to the Government majority in Great 
Britain. 

In the second place, the ‘* blank cheque theory ”’ of 
election which assumes that an elector has recorded a 
vote for, or against, all the Bills which a Government 
may introduce, is a product of the system of single- 
member areas which Major Morrison-Bell proposes to 
retain. The elector must give a blank cheque to one of 
two parties. Single-member areas would not admit of 
a straight fight between Home Rule and Unionism, for 
a vote given against Home Rule would be interpreted 
as a blank cheque in favour of Tariff Reform. Now 
proportional representation, with constituencies return- 
ing several members, will give electors a wider choice. 
They wifl be able to discriminate between the supporters 
and opponents of Home Rule, Free Trade, the Insur- 
ance Bill, and other measures of first-class importance. 
Clearly Major Morrison-Bell should advocate redistribu- 
tion coupled with a system of proportional voting. 
Under such a scheme each vote would be of equal value 
and electors would no longer be compelled to give a 
blank cheque. 

May I remind Major Morrison-Bell that the conclusion 
of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems, quoted 
by him, was strictly limited by the words ‘* here and 
now’’? Great constitutional changes have taken place 
since the issue of the Report. The passing of the 
Parliament Bill has conferred increased powers upon 
the House of Commons, and this in itself is sufficient 
to justify our demand that that House should be made 
fully and completely representative of the electors. 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun H. Humpnureys, 
Hon. Sec. the Proportional Representation Society. 


REVIEWS. 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S NOVEL. 


“Zuleika Dobson.” By Max Beerbohm. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 


‘_ almost every critical writer the idea of composing 

a novel presents itself at some time or another in 
a pleasing and attractive guise. He has read so many 
novels, and so many of them indifferently written; his 
critical faculty, finely trained, analyses the structure, 
the characterisation, the atmosphere, and detects con- 
stantly the most annoying faults, with the result that 
he becomes impatient that the world should wait any 
longer for the ideal novel to be written, and decides 
that he will write it himself, when he has the time. 
‘‘T am always meaning to write a novel, but I can 
never find time’’, he tells you, as who should say, 
‘*] have been meaning to go and see the Russian 
dancers, but all my evenings have been engaged ’’. As 
a rule the novel is never written, and it is just as well, 
for the critic’s and journalist’s single novel is generally 
a dull afiair, self-conscious from the first page that it has 
to represent all the virtues of novel-writing, with 
elaborate avoidance of all the clichés and of the regular 
devices of the novelist’s art, and with the determination 
to be original at all costs, so that such simple phrases 
as ‘‘said he’’ are tortured into the most elaborate 
literary paraphrases. The result is nearly always dull- 
ness, and total absence of outline and proportion. In 
the case of Mr. Max Beerbohm this is impossible ; he 
writes too well, and has too interesting a mind to make 
a book that is not distinguished. But, although an 
exception in some respects, his case is illustrative of the 
critic as novelist. It was inevitable that he should 
write a novel some day ; it was inevitable that it should 
be quite unlike anyone else’s novel. No one else would 
or could have written ‘* Zuleika Dobson ’’. It is grave 
and pompous and very funny, but the humour which 
bubbles so naturally in the first pages becomes a little 
gelid as the book proceeds, until at last it is built up 
into a fantastic and frozen architecture, still absurd, 
but not by any means so funny as in the earlier stages 
when it flowed limpidly through the uplands of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s imagination. The book strikes the reader 
as having been on the stocks for a long time; it seems 
to have been begun in the spirit of light-heartedness 
(‘‘ How easy it is to write a novel ! ’’), continued in hope- 
ful travail (*‘ How hard it is to write a novel! ’’), and 
finished in a spirit of grim determination (‘‘ Did I write 
those excellent first chapters? I must finish it some- 
how and publish it.’’). 

Mr. Beerbohm will forgive us if we are wrong in this 
diagnosis, but it is certainly suggested by the book 
itself. Its virtues and merits are entirely its own, 
but its faults, alas, are those of the type which we have 
described. One seems to see the author, having set out 
with a fair wind to reach the opposite shore, struggling 
in midstream with a craft which has become unmanage- 
able. It is suddenly taken aback by unexpected slants 
of wind, hangs in irons more than once, and is finally 
run ashore by its exhausted pilot at a spot quite different 
from that which he originally designed for its landfall. 
But undoubtedly we have some great adventures on 
the way, and Mr. Beerbohm, standing safely on the 
farther shore, and looking at the somewhat tangled 
condition of his running gear, may feel some legitimate 
pride at having made the passage at all in a craft so 
oddly designed, and with so slight an experience of the 
winds and currents. 

To describe the story in a few words would be 
impossible, and in any case it would be unjust to the 
author, for it is what he has done himself. The story 
of Zuleika Dobson is described, not told, and the bulk 
of the book is a padding of delightful episodes. A splen- 
did and beautiful young woman, a public conjuror, the 
idol of the civilised world, alights at Oxford to spend the 
Eights week with her grandfather, the Warden of Judas. 
Being unable to love anyone who loves her, she falls 
in love at sight with an undergraduate duke who 
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appears to scorn her. He is fired to passion ; she 
promptly ceases to love him, and he decides to drown 
himself. This he does on the next day, and his 
example is followed by all the undergraduates at 
Oxford. This is the argument; and the fact that Mr. 
Beerbohm employs some three hundred and fifty pages 
of clever writing in unfolding it, and really entertains 
us all the time, is an eloquent tribute to his freshness 
and vitality of mind. But of course it can hardly be 
taken seriously as a novel, and Mr. Beerbohm would 
probably be annoyed if it were. And yet it is not satis- 
factory ; it is either not good enough, or it is too good. 
Mr. Beerbohm laughs at himself as author, at his 
characters as characters, and at the reader as reader; 
and ultimately the joke is apt to become a little heavy. 
Such a plan has delightful results in the shorter forms 
of which Mr. Beerbohm is a master, but the form of a 
long story does not lend itself to this method. Indeed 
the book is an example of the way in which a form 
tyrannises over the artist who has mastered it. Mr. 
Beerbohm has so long been accustomed to compressing 
narrative, criticism, and description into a delicate and 
clear-cut form of some fifteen hundred words that when 
he handles a larger form he is tempted merely to pile 
on the details instead of enlarging the scale. It is the 
technique of a miniature carried on to a large canvas. 
The result, as we have said, is an entertainment for 
which we are grateful, which is perfectly characteristic 
of its author, but which we do not greatly desire that 
he should repeat. What we do greatly desire is that 
Mr. Beerbohm should write some short stories. It is 
an art quite neglected now, and existing only in the 
commercial and debased form of the magazine story ; 
but Mr. Beerbohm has all the qualities of the ideal writer 
of short stories. ‘‘ Zuleika Dobson ’’ has made us wish 
that he would revive this form. 


SEAMY SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“Secret Service in South Africa.” By Douglas Black 
burn and Captain W. Waithman Caddell. London: 
Cassell. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. DOUGLAS BLACKBURN and his coadjutor 
have done weil to invert the tub of their South 
African memories. As their preface says, they ‘* have 
had peculiar, and in some respect unique, oppor- 
tunities for close association with the persons and events 
dealt with’’. Mr. Blackburn—the fifth page proudly 
reminds us—was ‘‘ Document and cypher expert to the 
late Transvaal Republic ’’, and his ‘* Prinslco of Prins- 
loosdorp ’’ isremembered. Captain Waithman Caddell 
was Chief Repatriation Magistrate for the West Rand 
on the British occupation. To these specialists the 
opening of a new chapter in the history of South Africa 
with the establishment of the Union seemed to warrant 
‘*a valedictory review of the less known events and 
conditions of the old régime before they have become 
indistinct and hazy and possibly perverted in the re- 
telling ’’. ‘* A Footnote to History ’’ they could have 
called their volume, but that title is another’s. By 
Secret Service they imply those comprehensive acts and 
aspects of policy which for reasons political or commer- 
cial, legitimate or otherwise, were enacted purposely 
below the surface and out of the public ken. ‘‘ Of 
such are the questionable methods of recruiting native 
labour, the abnormal State-aided precautions for the 
protection of the gold and diamond industries and the 
secret native policy—each pregnant factors in South 
African government that have no counterpart in other 
countries ’’’. A tremendous topic you would say, or 
rather a cellarage of topics. The heart of the South 
African historian, or student, as of the merely curious 
person leaps up at the prospect of one with Mr. Black- 
burn’s equipment letting himself go. But, of course, he 
doesn’t! Like the poet who bewailed his own involun- 
tary limitations, our authors also 


** Do not dare to be 
As funny as they can’’. 


Too many of the actors in this drama of the seamy 


consulted passim. 


side are alive, and intelligence agents do not care to 
have their prowess advertised. Even the reviewer, if 
South African, finds his hand held by the same motive. 
Such a one desires to hear, and perhaps compare notes 
on, the chapters which remain unprinted. Yet the 
South African reader, turning with a shiver from more 
than one page of this trenchant miscellany, may wonder 
of what our authors had been capable, if they had been 
unrestricted by their delicacy and the fear they profess 
of ‘* sensationalism ”’ 

Out of fifteen chapters, covering generally the 
whole under-side of South African history, only the 
account of ‘‘ The Jameson Raid from the Boer Side” 
and of ‘‘ The Boer Secret Service under Dr. Leyds” 
are disappointing. Probably too much of all that can 
be published on either topic was already familiar. But 
it is something to have chapter and verse for the story 
of the young man in Rhodesia whose letter to his fiancée 
in Pretoria, shown to the girl’s employer and handed 
to the President, started those local inquiries from Zee- 
rust which presently determined the presence of the 
Raiders. As for Dr. Leyds, his astuteness and_ the 
pains and thoroughness which distinguished his methods 
are an old story. No mime on the boards of the Adelphi 
or old Princess’s was ever happier in the part of sinister 
genius, which, in some sort, he looked. He had found 
his métier and was, we believe, artist enough or tem- 
peramental enough to know it and be joyful. But there 
practically, we think, it ended ; we doubt his ever having 
** swayed ”’ the old Dopper, his master. 

Abel Erasmus, as our authors present him, is really 
a more interesting figure than Leyds. He was Native 
Commissioner of the Lydenburg district of the Trans- 
vaal, geographically, and ethnologically, the most inter- 
esting portion of the colony. From Lydenburg you 
**jump off ’’ for the Northern Territories, for Portu- 
guese Africa, for Swaziland. Among its native tribes 
‘‘authorities . have found types of origins from as 
far north as the Ethiopian and the Soudanese. Every 
type and region of black South Africa contributed to 
Abel Erasmus’ unequalled system of native intelli- 
gence’. Mr. Blackburn himself ‘‘ in another place ”’, 
backed up by Mr. Rider Haggard, has given startling 
instances of ‘‘ that perplexing and never satisfactorily 
settled puzzle known as Kaftir telegraphy ’’. Ourselves 
could tell of another, of natives north of the Zambesi, 
men who had never seen a locomotive engine, and who 
forty-eight hours after it happened described to the 
present Secretary for Native Affairs for Northern 
Rhodesia the armour-train attacked near Mafeking, 
many hundred miles away—first blood in 1899. But 
the point is that whether thwarting Malaboch, or the 
European gun-runners, or describing to a casual visitor 
every incident cn the route which he had _ taken, 
Erasmus’ intuition exceeded Dr. Joseph Bell’s and 
rivalied the whole tribe of mahatmas. Abel was 
active in the war, and greatly plagued General Plumer 
in the Northern Transvaal. The authors do not say at 
what date he gave in and surrendered to the British 
commandant at Lydenburg, when the messages brought 
him by his black minions from the scattered commandos 
proved dispiriting. But it was comparatively early in 
the day that a member of the Erasmus family sought 
out Mr. Rhodes’ political secretary in London with pro- 
fessions similar to those now attributed to Abel the 
““ loyal British subject ’’ that he is to-day. 

The chapters on illicit diamond buying and on I.D.B. 
are naturally mines of curious and grimy incident. The 
illicit traffic in diamonds was only ended by the establish- 
ment of the Compound system. Those shopkeepers, 
mostly Jewish, who sponged on the unhappy Kaffir 
were furious, and put up members of the Cape House to 
protest against it in Parliament. Rhodes told the House 
that so great was the effect of the system on diamond- 
thieving that the special and detested legislation to 
prevent diamond thefts might go if the Compounds 
were retained. Since then nobody has ever had the face 
to reopen the question. On what Kimberley was before 
De Beers was founded and romance and blackguardism 
moved on, Mr. Blackburn and Captain Caddell may be 
It is perhaps not amazing, for the 
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Diamond Field people were not literary, that old Kim- 
berley has never been adequately ‘‘ done’’ in print. 
But to the right man there was a richer field than of 
diamonds merely. The late James Couper made a 
gallant essay in his ‘* Mixed Humanity”’, which our 
authors pronounce ‘‘ the best, in fact the only large and 
full description of Kimberley in its early days’’. Un- 
luckily he chose the ‘‘ autobiographic novel’’ for his 
form, and entangled the imperishable stuff before him 
with the ‘‘ plot, passion, and the other stock interests of 
the regulation romance’’. Why! The name of the 
romancer who should have dealt with old Kimberley 
was less Bret Harte than Balzac. 

To the chapter on ‘‘ Hidden-Treasure Quests ’’ one 
turns from the Kimberley and Johannesburg sections as 
they do who take a little wine for their stomach’s sake. 
South African treasure stories are endless, as of Mala- 
boch’s hidden diamond store, the East Indiaman which 
went down with much treasure in the early days of last 
century, and, just the other day, of the ‘‘ Dorothy ’”’ 
which went ashore on the Zululand coast near the 
entrance to S. Lucia Bay. That was in the last year 
of the Boer war and, of course, the ‘‘ Dorothy ”’ carried 
Paul Kruger’s treasure of bar gold. Even the Natal 
Government thought there was something in this yarn 
and lent a salvage tug to test its truth. ‘‘ To the present 
writer these stories have always had a peculiar fascina- 
tion. . . . He has made it his business to investigate 
every African treasure story that has come to his know- 
ledge, but ’’ (sad to say) *‘ in no case has he met a suc- 
cessful searcher ’’. Only one form of treasure hunt and 
one treasure-hunter have been justified by experience. 
Our authors do believe that African elephants have their 
dying-ground and one hunter who had learned all about 
dving-grounds from Emin Pasha professes to have 
tracked an elephant, obviously old and feeble, to a 
certain wooded kloof. The elephant disappeared, but 
could be heard tearing down trees and branches. ‘‘ Pre- 
sently the sounds of crashing and tearing branches 
ceased, and were succeeded by a series of cries and 
trumpetings unlike anything the hunter had ever heard 
during a long experience of the African wilds. It was 
the elephant’s death-song. A few minutes later the 
hunter came to the end of the track, and was looking 
down into a sort of crater about three hundred yards 
in diameter. It was chock-a-block with white bones 
and the gleaming tusks of elephants! The object of 
his chase stood twenty yards away waving his trunk 
and seeking a place to lie down; for there was scarcely 
room for a horse to lie down between the skeleton 
frames.’’ The hunter who told this story seems to be 
accepted as a good witness, and that elephants do go 
to their own place to die is generally believed by 
hunters and natives. Men have hunted elephant tracks 
for weeks or months without sighting a single elephant 
and the native chief has been besought in vain for ivory. 
A vear or a few months later, the same chief has sent 
word that he has just had a great elephant hunt and 
has ivory for sale in any quantity. There are no signs 
of any hunts on a big scale and the tusks offered for 
sale are weather-worn. The chief has merely found 
a new dying-ground or has had time to send to an old 
one where he keeps his stores. A dying-ground is the 
chief’s preserve, and the hunter who was coached by 
Emin could never ‘‘tap’’ the dying-ground he had 
lighted on. He was told that “if he tried to take its 
Store away, or brought other white men to help him, 
neither he nor they would leave the country ”’. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Fugitives and Recluses ”’ is the 
record of men who have got away like the elephants 
to dying-places, or to places where they choose to lie 
hidden, unknowing, and unknown to, their neighbours. 
Of these South Africa has her share—men sometimes 
of breeding and refinement, like ‘‘ Mr. Burton ”’, living 
in huts luxuriously furnished, and well supplied with 
books and magazines, or mere desperadoes fleeing from 
justice like Maclachlan with his ‘‘ hook ’’, who are last 
heard of across the Portuguese border or among native 
tribes of the Northern Transvaal. But almost all the 
seamy side of the Sub-continent is mirrored in patches 


in these chapters, a comedy to them that see, if sinister 
enough to those who feel. The authors claim that 
their volume ‘‘ has at least one feature not possessed 
by the majority of cognate works. It has not been 
written to attack or defend any policy ’’, and their 
thanks are tendered to Dutch as well as British names 
of ex-officials and to many others who “‘ prefer to remain 
anonymous ’’. Dutch indeed as well as English South 
Africans may rejoice that the review is ‘‘ valedictory ”’. 

To men like General Botha and De la Rey the in- 
famous ‘‘ Third Raad ’’ of President Kruger was ever 
as detestable in the days of the Republic as it was to 
any Britisher. But to read this passionless record of 
corruption and the abominable cruelties practised on 
black and white—but mainly on black under the illicit 
liquor trade which that oligarchy in effect cherished— 
and kindred horrors : thus to read should give pause to 
the English sentimentalist ; but to the average unsenti- 
mental Briton pride, because a countryman of his, out 
of Balliol and Egypt and the Board of Inland Revenue, 
was found to make a clean, efficient Civil Service from 
the chaos that was. 


WELSH HISTORY AND SCENERY. 


“The Welsh Border.” By M. A. Hoyer and M. L, 
Heppel. London: Nutt. 1911. 3s. 6d. 


“The South Wales Coast"’ (County Coast Series). By 
Ernest Rhys. London: Fisher Unwin. 1911. Gs 


i is a remarkable fact that while their knowledge of 

Scotch history has given to generations of English 
folk an interest in Scotch scenery, Welsh history has 
been a sealed book even to the English poets who 
have been familiar with the hills and streams of Wales. 
During the last twenty years a Welsh historical school 
has sprung into existence, and this school may fairly 
claim to have unravelled no small portion of the past 
annals of Kambria; but its labours have done little to 
dispel the ignorance of educated England. The fact 
is well illustrated by the introduction to the first of 
these two volumes. Its authors are educated English- 
women, and we owe to them an interesting and valuable 
book ; but on their own confession they knew naught 
of Offa’s Dyke until they thought of exploring it. And 
though before starting to explore it they read Pennant’s 
Tour and certain Welsh history books and studied the 
Ordnance maps, they do not appear to have read Mr. 
A. N. Palmer’s essay on the subject. A study of this 
essay might have lightened their labours. It would 
have shown them that there are some grounds for think- 
ing that the dyke known as Watt’s Dyke, which runs 
so close to Offa’s Dyke, may also have been the work 
of the great Mercian king. They seem, too, to be 
unaware that it is at least a matter of doubt whether 
the entrenchments on the east bank of the Wye between 
Chepstow and Monmouth are indeed a part of the dyke 
at all. Nor do we think that they fully realise either 
the meaning or the historic result of the formation of 
the dyke. In the words of the latest of Welsh his- 
torians Offa’s aim was ‘‘ to mark definitely the frontier 
between the two races and so to signify to the Welsh 
on the one hand how far they might come, and on’ 
the other that no further aggression at their expense 
was intended. What was English was to remain so, 
but no more Welsh trefs were to be converted into 
English ‘‘ hams” and ‘“‘tons’’. The historic result 
of the dyke’s formation was the creation of the Welsh 
nationality. On the western side of the dyke Welsh 
nationalism was left free to develop, and even in the 
present day the dyke is still the barrier between Welsh 
and English thought. The revival of Evan Roberts 
stopped its course when the dyke was reached. Yet 
how can we in fairness expect English people to be 
interested in the work of Offa when Welsh people are 
so ignorant of it? ‘‘ What local information we had 
gathered ’’, say our authors, ‘‘ was from the men who 
worked on the land—the farmers, the gamekeepers, the 
agricultural labourers. They came across it in their 
daily tasks ; but the women in the cottages had scarcely 
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even heard of it.’’ Clearly the Welsh University’s 
attempt to acquaint the Welsh people with the history 
of their country has so far proved a failure. 

Our authors have produced a book that should at 
last make the dyke and its surroundings historically 
interesting to the popular reader. And to the historical 
student, to the tourist, and to the Welsh school teacher 
we may also cordially commend it. It shows us not only 
how to find the dyke; but it pictures to us the kings 
and warriors, the saints and hermits, the knights and 
priests whose shades still haunt the castles and abbeys 
that cluster thick on the land through which it winds. 
We start with our authors from S. Winifride’s Well, 
and wend our way to Mold by Maes Garmon, where 
the rivulet still runs as when the shouts of the Alleluia 
victory rang, speed on by Cistercian Valli Crucis and 
romantic Dinas Bodn to the towers of Chirk, where 
ot yore the Mortimers bore sway. We then pass with 
them into the hills of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, 
and visit the castle of the Herberts of Powys, and muse 
with them among the shattered walls of Montgomery 
Castle on the fate of the house of De Belesme, and on 
that day in 1267 when Henry III. met Llewelyn 
of Wales and signed the treaty that recognised 
Wales as a nation. And from Montgomery we are 
once more led on our dyke hunt into South Shropshire, 
and then on through Radnorshire and Hereford past 
Monmouth and Chepstow towns until our quest has 
an end by the Roman town that claims to be the Caer- 
leon of the Idvlis. The narrative is always interesting, 
and there are graphic pictures of the country life of 
the border, for in the hunt for the dyke our authors 
saw much of the denizens of farm and cottage. There 
are naturally a few omissions and inaccuracies. It is 
strange that the authors should have seen the hill of 
Pilleth and never given a word to the battle that the 
‘wild irregular Glendower there fought with the 
Mortimers of the March, and that they should have 
forgotten that Glendower sacked the convent of Usk. 
They might also have mentioned that Clun Castle was 
the ‘*‘ Garde Doloureuse ’’ of ‘‘ The Betrothed ”’ of Sir 
Walter, and their account of the Herberts of Powys is 
not quite satisfactory ; but these things are trifles, and 
the book is one for all lovers of Wales to read. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys must pardon us if the fascination 
of a bock on the border leaves us little space for the 
better-known theme of the South Wales Coast. He 
begins where our other authors ended, at Chepstow and 
Caerleon, and carries us by the Usk and the vale of 
Glamorgan past Llantwit and Margam of old monastic 
fame, past Lundy and the pirates’ haunts, until we come 
to Dewis’ shrine on the Pembroke shore, and at last 
end our trip on the Cardigan coast by Aberystwyth and 
Borth. 

The volume is well written, and is packed tight with 
interesting information, and from its pages even those 
who know South Wales best will have much to learn. 
Mr. Rhys is full of old history, and fuller of yarns about 
smugglers and old salts, and he is truly entertaining 
when he discusses cockle-sheil women. And then he 
gives us a fine ballad made up from a Welsh song that 
he heard about the wicked clerk of Kenfig. He is 
at his best, however, in his native country of Carmar- 
then. So previous writer has dealt so successfully with 
S. Davids. He should not, however, have described 
monks as in the possession of the choir of the cathedral 
in the Norman period. The S. Davids chapter in the 
Middle Ages consisted of secular priests. We think 
also that he might have told us more of Kidwelly 
Castle and mused on the fate of Gwenlian of the 
golden hair. - And we must in conclusion enter a 
gentle protest at his description of Daniel Row- 
lands of Llangeitho as ‘‘ one of the most fervent lights 
of the Welsh Church’. The truth is that this famous 
divine preached a Calvinism absolutely repugnant to the 
creed of the Church and was rightly inhibited by his 
Bishop. Zeal and eloquence cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse for the toleration of error. 


LORD CURZON’S INDIAN RECORD. 


“India under Curzon and After.” 
London: Heinemann. 1911. 


ORD CURZON has found in Mr. Fraser one who 
is informed and enthusiastic. His estimate of 
the qualities of the Viceroy and his work is fair; it is 
sympathetic and it is generously cordial—a tempered 
recognition of the defects and a reasoned appreciation 
of the many and distinctive excellences. The work is 
not a biography. The preface describes it as a 
sketch of the period in which Lord Curzon was 
the central figure. We need not quarrel with 
the title. But if there is anything in a name 
it might have included ‘‘ Before’? well as 
‘* After’’. Indeed there is necessarily a great deal 
more of the things which preceded 1899 than of those 
which followed 1905. In reality it is a series of mono- 
graphs on all the important matters and episodes which 
occupied Lord Curzon’s administration. In many 
places therefore it contains a strong dash of Mr. Fraser 
as well as a large volume of Lord Curzon. This is all 
to the good, because in its most interesting parts he 
writes with independent knowledge and wide personal 
experience. On frontier questions in particular and, 
most of all, on the position in Persia and the Gulf, 
Mr. Fraser has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of the subject. These masterly sketches bring 
the reader at once to an understanding of the problems 
which Lord Curzon had to grapple and which remain 
to test the statesmanship of his successors. He is in 
full agreement with Lord Curzon’s policy towards 
Persia. Naturally the Anglo-Russian Convention is 
discussed with a clear recognition of its defects. It 
has served its immediate purpose, but its full effects 
have still to be unfolded. More than anything else it 
has removed any immediate fear of a Russian advance 
on India with all its disturbing influences. It has 
thereby strengthened our position for the moment in 
dealing with Afghanistan. During the present troubles 
in Persia its observance has enabled the two Powers to 
act together harmoniously. This is something, but it 
does not account for the surrender of British interests 
on the Gulf littoral or the unequal demarcation of zones 
of influence. Mr. Fraser explains. It was that terrible 
Kitchener. Asked what portion of Persia he could 
undertake to hold with the forces at his disposal he indi« 
cated the territory finally accepted as the British sphere. 
The reason was irrelevant. Our concern was not with 
military considerations but to preserve and develop our 
interests. The Convention did neither. 

There could be no better appreciation of Lord 
Curzon’s foreign and frontier policy than these chapters. 
For the humiliating fiasco of the Dane Mission to Kabul 
and for the still more lamentable aftermath of the Tibet 
expedition he was in no way to blame. In each case the 
responsibility rests on the inept interference of the Sec- 
retarv of State—Mr. Brodrick—the evil genius of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In the closing episode his want 
of tact and understanding precipitated the final cata- 
strophe which a different treatment might have saved. 
He contributed to the arrangement the worst solution 
which could have been devised. It naturally perished 
—unwept—in a few vears from its own inherent weak- 
ness and left the Commander-in-Chief in possession of 
all he had demanded. Mr. Fraser adheres to the views 
he advocated at the time. He bases himself on the 
blessed word ‘‘ constitutional’’, which appears with 
rather wearisome frequency. The Indian, like the 
British Constitution, is just what the statesmen from 
time to time decide that it shall be. Admittedly Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme has stood the test of time, and his. 
measures have improved the efficiency of the Indian 
Army. It is scarcely reasonable to ignore these prac- 
tical results or briefly dispose of them as Mr. Fraser 
does by gloomy forebodings of impossible contingencies 
in an unknown future. 

The outstanding feature of Lord Curzon’s administra- 


By Lovat Fraser, 
16s. net. 


tion is the prodigious amount of work he personally did 
and the range of subjects which his activities covered. 
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He swept the whole field, civil, military and political. 
Not only the principles but the machinery of govern- 
ment came under his revision. Two circumstances, 
outside his personal qualities, made this possible. 
Before he assumed the office for which his life was a 
preparation he had acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with India, the adjoining countries and their rulers. 
He began his Indian service where other viceroys leave 
off. This preparation saved him the preliminary spade 
work which exhausts others before ever the issues are 
knit and the problems ripe for solution. In the second 
place, he was never hampered by financial considera- 
tions. He inherited a full treasury and a currency 
system which kept it full. ‘* He reaped where others 
had sown.’”? This he has gratefully acknowledged. 
There is no need to exaggerate the amount or quality 
of his work. Mr. Fraser seems inclined to credit him 
with an amount of initiative which Lord Curzon would 
not claim for himself. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that he originated all the reforms which he effected. 
Such measures are rarely the work of one man, however 
great. His unique and signal merit is that ‘‘ while 
other men had talked of reforms he carried them out ’’. 
To speak of suspension and remission of revenue in 
times of distress—of progression in enhancements of 
land revenue and lenience in its assessment—of the 
arrest of land alienation and suchlike which are the 
A B C of revenue systems, as ‘* new principles ’’, is to 
ignore the work of generations of revenue officers who 
«devised these measures. It may be literally true that 
the famous Resolution which silenced even Mr. Dutt 
was drafted by the Viceroy in its final form with his 
own hand. But he would be the first to explain that 
the material had been collected, digested and put 
in form if not in words by experts—one or two in par- 
ticular—who had given a life of study and experience to 
the subject. The fact is that Lord Curzon found an 
array of measures and schemes bequeathed his predeces- 
sors, which others had discussed and advised, but none 
had the qualities, the vigour, or it may be the oppor- 
tunity to complete. It is his supreme and sufficient 
distinction that he did what others left undone. 

Mr. Fraser places the Partition of Bengal—to use the 
conventional and misleading name—first among Lord 
Curzon’s great measures on the principle of the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number. He did not originate it. 
The discovery that it had been mooted and discussed 
without his knowledge provoked a characteristic out- 
burst of sarcastic indignation. Some form of relief was 
unquestionably needed to lighten a charge which, 
always excessive, had become intolerable. Even the 
agitators admit so much. ‘The only questions that can 
now be raised are whether there could have been a better 
form of relief or the territorial division made on better 
lines. Mr. Fraser says no to the one and ignores the 
other. A glance at the map will explain his silence. 
The agitation against the scheme was always facti- 
tious and is already practically dead. It is not Lord 
Curzon’s fault that it unsettled for a time the whole 
administration and has cost many valuable lives. The 
weak and vacillating policy of the ‘‘ agent’’ who suc- 
«<eeded him, directed from Whitehall, has to answer for 
that. Judged by the breadth of its ultimate objects, 
education reform should rather head the list. It is still 
incomplete ; but all India must eventually feel its effect. 
A faulty educational system is at the root of the unrest. 
No reform was more urgent and none called for greater 
firmness. Lord Curzon did more and suffered more in 
the cause of public education than in any other of his 
capital measures. 

Lord Curzon’s amazing activity left one thing un- 
done. He did not abolish the excise duty on cotton 
manufactures or even propose its abolition. That wasa 
lost opportunity, for it has now become the dominant 
question of the moment. The note of warning sounded 
by Mr. Fraser comes in time. On it will be raised the 
whole question of fiscal autonomy, which in its turn 
means a protective tariff for Indian industries. The 
parliamentary system will be put on its trial when it 
has to decide between the constituencies and the Depen- 
dency. The Indian members of the reformed Councils 


will see that it is pressed. The democratic radicalism 
which called them into existence is threatened with the 
fate of Frankenstein over this vital issue. It scarcely 
comes, however, within the purview of this work. 

It is too early yet for a final verdict. That will 
come after the dust of controversy has cleared away. 
Lord Curzon’s work in India will then stand out in its 
true perspective and challenge comparison with the 
achievement of the greatest of his predecessors. 


NOVELS. 


“The Case of Richard Meynell.” By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 


When Brown, Jones and Robinson were conducted 
abroad by Dicky Doyle, we recollect that they were 
shown Wallenstein’s horse in a museum: “ the head, 
neck, legs and part of the body have been restored— 
the rest is the original animal ’’: and we have been 
reminded of that phrase while reading ‘* The Case of 
Richard Meynell’’. Mrs. Ward has made a gallant 
attempt to be ‘‘as advanced as ever I was”’, if 
we may quote Roebuck Ramsden. ‘‘ You hear’’, says 
John Tanner in the same scene, ‘‘ not an idea in his 
head later than eighteen sixty ’’. However, it is not 
Mrs. Ward’s ideas that are out of date; she has the 
arguments of Modernism as fresh as last year’s 
‘* Hibbert Journal ’’: it is her sense of social morality, 
and in a less degree her characterisation, which make 
this book seem to demand woodcut illustrations by 
Millais. We are presented with Richard Meynell, z 
parish parson of the most active and laudable type, with 
a record to which no exception can be taken—no excep- 
tion but one, a very large one, to which we shall refer 
shorily. He is shown us as the acknowledged leader 
of the Modernists, and the story tells how he promotes 
and organises a revolution which divides the orthodox 
Church against herself; the movement spreads from 
his parish to the diocese, and from the diocese over 
England. In private life Meynell is no less burthened ; 
he is guardian to a self-willed girl, Hester, supposed 
daughter of Lady Fox-Wilton and niece of Alice 
Puttenham. While the Modernist revolt is beginning 
to boil, stirred by Meynell on the one side and the local 
squire, Barron, on the other, it is gradually revealed that 
Hester is really the child of the unmarried Alice Putten- 
ham, and that Lady Fox-Wilton and Meynell not only 
know this fact, but have co-operated for years to keep 
it secret. None of them seems to have considered the 
victim’s point of view; and in this incredibly un-moral 
position Mrs. Ward paints for us her hero. Of course, 
by the crudest machinery of melodrama, Meynell himself 
is suspected of the paternity—a suspicion assisted by a 
physical resemblance really due to the fact that Hester’s 
father was Meynell’s own first cousin. Equally of 
course the publicity of his Modernist appeal is accom- 
panied by Barron’s revelation of the scandal. The story 
is linked to that of Robert Elsmere, which we rejoice 
to think we shall never read, by the introduction of 
Elsmere’s widow and daughter, the latter being 
Meynell’s balm through and after all this excitement. 
Of course Mrs. Ward’s book has merits, or we should 
have failed to get through it; but the whole effect 
produced is as though one were to graft the characters 
of *‘ Money ”’ to a performance of *‘ The Voysev Inheri- 
tance’’. New oil cannot prevent an old machine from 
jamming. 


“Patches and Pomander.” By Arthur Brebner. London : 
Blackwood. 1911. 6s. 


Those who read Mr. Brebner’s first story, ‘‘ John 
Saint ’’, will not be disappointed in his second. It 
shows a distinct advance towards mastery in the con- 
struction of a narrative that holds the attention. With- 
out straining the long arm of coincidence to the point 
of dislocation everything works out to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In the course of the working there are 


mysteries, adventures and murders enough to please the 
most exacting lover of thrills; for others there is a 
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considerable amount of characterisation, and the sea- 
pictures—and land-pictures, teo—which occur naturally, 
are not drawn out for the purpose of padding, but on the 
contrary are concise as could be wished. Mr. Brebner 
is a lover of the sea, and his tendency in ‘‘ John Saint ”’ 
was to waste his time, and the. reader’s, on his inamo- 
rata ; but here every picture serves a purpose in helping 
forward the tale: never a salt breath blows nor a wave 
raises a white crest without helping the story-ieller in 
his business—which is, of course, to tell a story. We 
could do, perhaps, with rather less of the court and 
courtiers of ‘‘ old Rowley ’’, and we could wish the 
characters had not such a voluble command of Latin 
tags; but, on the other hand, we have nothing but 
praise for the use made of an ingenious combination 
of the Ancient Mariner and the Flying Dutchman legend. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘Shakespcare: a Study” By Darrell Figzis. London: Dent. 
1911, 5e. 

It is high praise to-day for a beck cn Shakespeare to say 
that it was worth writing. This of Mr. Figgis certainly 
was. We have not read every book on Shakespeare, and 
cannot. therefore, say that any of the seeming-fresh and 
original remarks Mr. Figgis has to make have never been 
made before; but we can say that they were worth making. 
The chapters on Shakespeare’s stage and his craft are ex- 
ceptionally good. Mr. Figgis here views the plays as they 
were conditioned by the structure of the Elizabethan theatre, 
and shows how they were constructed to fit the frame. Of 
Shakespeare the craftsman we have not read anything so 
clear and well considered. In treating of Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality Mr. Figgis accepts the method of Mr. Frank Harris, 
attempting to get from the plays the figure of the man, aided 
by the small definite knowledge we have of him. He is less 
particular, and, therefore, less daring, in his attempt than 
Mr. Harris; but he is well-equipped for the task, and cer- 
tainly no mere follower in the tracks of another. 


‘By the Way of the Gate.” By Charies Cayzer. Londo:: Kegan 
Peul. 1911. 10s. net. 

Is it courage or merely simplicity that impels an author 
to launch 2 volume of dramas in verse upon the British and 
American public? It is not infrequently done; and it was 
possibly this practice which fitst raised in Mr. Shaw his con- 
tempt of blank verse. Some few of Mr. Cayzer’s v.rses ring 
prettily ; they flow as easily from the tongue as they flowed, 
apparently, from the pen. The majerity of them are the 
very butterwoman’s rank to market. He deals in big sccnes 
passion, blood, thunder, conquest, and prophecy. His treat- 
ment suggests the child playing with a paint-box. 


‘The Life of the Bee.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
f#lfred Sutro. jl ustrated by Edward T. Detmold. Lcndon: 
Alien. 1911, 

At length we have 2n illustrated edition of a classic in 
which the illustrator really helps to interpret the text. 
Mr. Detmold is in some danger perhaps of being put on to 
illustrate this popular book or that simply on the strength 
of his name ; it is the fate that awaits most book illustrators 
to-day who have made a hit. The result of course very often 
is that their work, hewever clever it be, is quite out of 
sympathy with tho text, and merely satisfies these who 
want a handsome volume on their tables fer shew. But 
** The Life of the Bee’’ was just the work for Mr. Detmold. 
He has studied the bees closely, and understands and cares 
for their wendrous system—so complex yet so crude—as 
few ‘nt bee-masters of experience can. His work is daring 
and delicat», and his studies of flowers are really fine. But 
why docs he style the knapweed the ‘‘cornflewer’’? His 
picture of the sweet peas reminds one of Keats’ lovely lin 
on the flower that lecks “tiptoe for a flight ’’. It is ene ¢ 
the best of his drawings, theugh not one of the mos 
effective. 


‘By Mountain, Take and Plain.” By Major R. L. Kennioz. 
Elinturgh: Blackwood. 1911. 19s. 6d. net. 


‘* Notwithstanding anything that has been said to the con- 
trary, all prespects in Persia are not unpleasing, neither are 
all men vile.’’ Major Kennion went to Eastern Persia for 
sport and was out to make the best of everything that came 
his way. The quest of the Mural stag or the Bujnurd sheep 
is not wildly exciting, but Major Kennion has a happy 
knack of making his views and his doings always entertain- 
ing, and he had one great stroke of luck in shooting a 
Hyrean tiger out after pig. The Eastern Elburz, he says, 


would be a hunting paradise for the Continental sportsman 
with whom the pig—*‘ as one writer puts it, ‘essentiellement 
harneux et doué d'un détestable caractére’—ranks high 
among the beasts to be pursued with the rifle ’’. 


Me:srs. Macmillan haye just published some further volumes 
of the New Shilliog Library. Among themare Matthew Arnold's 
**Essays in Criticism’ (First Series) and ‘Lord Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone” in three volumes. The plain red binding is not 
unpleasing ; the volumes are light, and the printing good. This 
series of books seems to have been chosen with some care to 
avoid the common run. 


“The Works of George Meredith.’’ Memorial Edition, Vol. xxvii, 
‘Bibliography aud Various Readings.” LIondon: Constable. 1911. 
7s. 6d. net. This volume completes the edition; which is a 
really worthy memorial of Meredith. Praise can go no higher. 


We have received the Official Report of the Japan-British 
Exhibition, 1910, held at Shepherd’s Bush. It contains 
many pictures—including a full-page portrait of Mr. Imre 
Kiralfy—ani reports on various sections by special com- 
missioners and others. 


‘*Revue des Mondes.” ler Novembre. 

M. Léyy’s article on the scheme of the French Budget 
for 1912 is well worth atiention. The two main points he 
makes in a very able survey of the fiscal situation of France 
are: (i) There is » serious deficit en the working of the 
Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest of 76 million franes; (ii) the 
Treasury is to receive, by arrangement with the Chemin 
de Fer de l'Est, a very large sum of money which is to 
be credited to the account of the guarantee by the State to 
the railway, and is owing by the railway to the State. 
Further manipulations will follow in after years, but for 
the present the Budget accounts should balance unless some 
further extravagance due to the elections should upset 
everything. Unfortunately befere the recess the Chamber 
invited the Government to bring in a Bill to reduce the 
age-limit for old-age pensions from sixty-five to sixty, and, if 
this be carried, then the equilibrium of the Budget will be 
upset. The grave generalisation made is that the expenditure 
of France is increasing in much greater proportion than the 
population. It is also worth neting that the wages of the 
employés of the West Railway have increased 40 per cent. 
since its purchase by the State. 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


Canada, Tripoli and the Revelution in China provide the 
three most discussed topics in the monthly reviews.. Mr. 
J. A. Macdonald’s pain at the vesuit ef the Canadian 
elections, judging by his article in the ‘‘ Contemporary", 
must haye been acute. His surprise was two-fold: first that 
Canada should throw over Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whose states- 
manship of course appealed forcibly to the Radical tempera- 
ment at home, and s-cond that the defeat came on ‘‘a trade 
proposal calculated in every way to be of a great advantage 
to Canada end the Empire’?! It is surely the very irony of 
fate that anyone bearing the name of Macdonald should sign 
£0 preposterous 2 statement. The peculiar sort of advantage 
which Canada and the Empire would have derived is well 
sct out by Professor Stephen Leaccck in the ‘‘ National”. 
Canada realised to the full the ecenomic case against 
reciprocity, and by her verdict has delivered a blow for her 
own freedom and the enduring union of the Empire. Mr. 


Beckles Willson in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” drives the truth 


further home ; he credits a message of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
to the Canadian electors with having done much to destroy 
whatever hold ‘‘continentalism’’ had cn the Dominion. 
Much mischief has been accomplished, but it can be repaired, 
and ‘‘ never again in our time’’, savs Mr. Willson, ‘‘ will a 
Canadian Prime Minister se-k to betray his country to 
America ”’ 

Dr. Dillon in the “Contemporary ”’ is critical both of Italy 
and Turkey, bat he is convinced from evidence he gathered 
in Rome that Italy has suffercd provocation in Tripoli of @ 
sort and to an extent which, if Franes, Germany, or Great 
Britain had been the victim, would long ago have resulted 
in 1 punitive expedition. In the ‘‘ National’’ Tobruk’? is 
distressed that Italian action has been subjected to so much 
attack in England. Italy, we are told, ‘‘ has confronted the 
world with the manifestation of a nation’s will to live’’, the 
manifestation being, if we understand ‘ Tebruk”’ aright, 
precipitate] not only by the indignities andwrongs to which 

talians have been subjected, but by Germany’s action in Con- 
stantinople and her ‘‘ buccaneering policy in Morocco’’. V. in 
the ‘* Fortnightly ’’ says Italy acted under ‘‘ those imperative 
material considerations’? which compelled British action in 
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| DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 
LARGE ULTIMATE BONUSES. 
FUNDS - - - £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIOENT INSTITUTION. 


London : 3 Lombard Street,E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Hed © Office. 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annulties, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.0. 


“THE BURDEN OF DEATH DUTIES 


AND HOW TO ALLEVIATE If,” 
is the title of a Pamphlet just issued by the 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


“The burden of this duty can be most economically and most effectively met 
by means of Life Assurance.”—Daity TeLeGraPH, May 1, 1909. 


Write for copy to Dept. 11, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS. - £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. £94,000,000. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA, 


Funds over £6,000,000. Annual Income over £1,000,000. 
New Busiaess £3,000,000 per annum. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Premium Rates.—10 per cent. below average of English and Foreign 
Offices. The 20-payment Life Policy issued by this Amedatton fs cheaper 
than the 25-payment Policy issued by the majority of Life Offices. 


THUS SAVING FIVE YEARS’ PREMIUMS. 


Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 


Annuities.—The Association is THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES. 
Return generally 4 per cent. better than most Offices—in some cases the 
difference is as much as 2 per cent. per annum, ; 


Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 
5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC, 


Manager: JOHN B. GILLISON, F.LA., F.F.A. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(s) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accideat, Moto 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 
other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Ceci, 
H. J. Bracev, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Siz Joun up, | CB. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second paymert at 


I 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1807). 
Whole-Life, Non-Profit Policies at 
SPECIAL LOW RATES. 


C E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 


Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


World-wide and Indisputable Policies with 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES. 


Apply for revised Prospectus. 


Head Office: 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


The Ideal Policy 


enables Policyholders to reap the benefits of their investments 
Durinc THEIR Own LiFeTime, and in the event of | 
premature death to leave their legal representative in 
possession of a comfortable home FREE FROM MORTGAGE 
Dest or Encumbrance. 


Cood Prospects for Active Agents. 
Special Benefits for Total Abstainers. 
Prospectus and Terms Post Free. 

The City Life Assurance Company, Ltd., 

6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. — 


M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
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South Africa in 1899, but he is more concerned to inquire 
what the effect of her action will be on the Triple Alliance. 
The new position Italy has taken up in the Mediterranean, 
V. says, will inevitably make her a less efficient member of 
the Alliance, and so must modify the European situation. 
The Chinese question is discussed by Mr. Ellis Barker in the 
Fortnightly’’, by Mr. Arthur Didsy in the Contem- 
porary’’, and by Yoshio Markino in the ‘‘ English Review ”’. 
All three condemn the Manchu dynasty and hope for the 
success of the revolutionaries. Yoshio Markino in quaint 
Oriental English ‘‘ gets a great emotion for the humanity ”’. 
He asks ‘‘ What would China do if Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen secured 
his victory? I would say without any hesitation, the 
Republic is the very right thing for her’’, and Europe may 
be reassured. He is ‘‘very anxious that the Powers shall 
have ‘Fair Play’ upon China ”’. 

There is singularly little to do with politics in the Novem- 
ber Reviews. The political fighting spirit of the ‘‘ National 
Review ” is keen as ever, but the other Reviews, apart from 
three articles in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’, one by Lord 
Dunraven, a second by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, and a 
third by Mr. C. E. Mallet, seem a little tired of 
the political situation. In the ‘National Review” 
Mr. Balfour’s conduct in Fourth Party days is carefully 
recalled, with an obvious moral pointed at the recent history 
of the Unionist party. Mr. Balfour’s independent action as 
member of the Fourth Party is, in the opinion of the 
‘‘National Review”’, his greatest claim upon history 
to be remembered. ‘‘ When the future historian comes to 
deal with our times, we are by no means certain that Mr. 
Balfour’s connexion with the Fourth Party and_ his 
courageous combat against two Caucuses and all the powers 
and terrors that Caucauses control, will not be the brightest 
page in his political career."’| His conduct then helped to 
break the Liberals and restore the Conservatives to twenty 
year of power. As the historian of the movement has written : 
“ Who would have thought of breaking up the solid phalanx 
of Liberalism by driving in a wedge between the Radicals 
and the Whigs . . and who without the audacity of 
genius would have dared to force the Conservative party to 
base the foundations of their authority with confidence upon 
the very masses they dreaded, and to teach those masses to 
venerate and guard the institutions they had formerly 
despised? Be it remembered that none of these things would 
have happened had the Conservatives of 1880 docilely followed 
the timid counsels and futile tactics of the Mandarins of 
1880, who after the wont of their class were dead against 
drastic courses which might conceivably make things dis- 
agreeable for the Government, but would be infinitely more 
disagreeable to themselves, who wished to lead quiet, con- 
templative, leisured lives, trusting to the whirligig of time 
or to the ultimate swing of the pendulum some day or another 
to replace her Majesty’s Ministers by her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition as the responsible statesm:n of the day.” 

In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Lord Dunraven is all for 
vigour in fighting Radical schemes except in regard to Home 
Rule, for which he enters 2 plea of tolerance. Fortunately 
the same review contains an article by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
which shows Home Rule to be impossible if the Empire is to 
escape disintegration. Mr. Marriott is convinced that Ulster 
will never subntit to the authority of a Dublin Parliament and 
holds the key to the solidarity of the Empire. Mr. Mallet 
discusses the Reform of the House of Lords. What will the 
Liberals do? Certainly, he assures us, they will never undo 
the Parliament Act; and, since the Hous> of Lords have 
been so shorn of their powers, it is no longer necessary for 
true democrats to ask for an elected Second Chamber. “ We 
want in our Upper House experience, efficiency, a certain 
element of permanence and independence, possibly even a cer- 
tain aloofness from the immediate heats of party feeling. 
We want 2 Houre with a different origin end different 
characteristics from the House of Gommons, unless it is to 
bea rival to it. We want men willing to do subordinate but 
useful and valuable work, without an eye upon electioncer- 
ing. Is it so certain that for this purpose an elective body 
is necessarily the best?’’ Mr. Mallet warns the Government 
against any bold measure of reform. Who would support it ? 
As he truly, if cynically, says: ‘‘ Democracy is not greatly 
interested in any schemes for Second Chambers, provided 
that it can ultimately get its measures through. . . . It would 
be rash for any Government to propose a bold, revolutionary 
measure, of wide scope and immense possibilities, if many of 
those on whose support it depended distrusted its object, 
questioned its suitability for the purposes in view, and were 
profoundly indifferent to its fate.” 

Notices of the Duke of Devonshire, & propos of his life 
by Mr. Bernard Holland, are in the “ Contemporary ”’ 
and in “ Blackwood’s Magazine”. Mr. G. W. E. Russell 


celebrates in Hartington the last of the Whigs: ‘In him 
I saw embodied all the attributes that made the Whig, and 


thereby had made a distinct part of our history; and ao- 
far as I could see, he was the sole survivor of the breed to 
which he belonged. ‘Breed’ is, I believe, the right word, 
for the essence of Whiggery was relationship. All the Whigs 
were cousins; all descended from the first Earl Gower. 
Beresford-Hope, who like all true Tories hated the Whigs, 
poked fun at ‘the sacred circle of the Great Grandmother- 
hood’, which, according to him, included them ail; and 
Mr. Gladstone, who never poked fun, stated the same case in 
his own more serious way: ‘As a rule, a man not born a 
Liberal may become a Liberal; but to be a Whig he must be 
a born Whig.’ A born Whig, if ever there was such a 
creature, was Spencer Compton, eighth Duke of Devonshire, 
who was a Whig in all the qualities which make the character. 
For Whiggery, though primarily a matter of blood, is scarcely 
less a matter of belief; and all the beliefs—and unbeliefs— 
which characterise the true Whig flourished in the Duke’s 
mind with extraordinary vigour.’’ The anonymous writer in 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine’ also sees in Hartington a vanished 
type: ‘ He has been dead less than four years, and he seems 
to-day as remote as the heroes of Plutarch’s world.”’ 

Of lighter articles Mr. Charles Brookfield, reminiscent of 
the good old days, writes freshly of plays and playwriting. 
He makes some extremely shrewd remarks upon present-day 
drama. His remedy for the present sad state of things is 
a return to the Old Stock company: ‘‘ The only way, it seems 
to me, to achieve this end would be for Mr. Carnegie to 
become suddenly and seriously stage-struck and endow a 
scheme for an old-fashioned country Stock Company. I 
would have it in some town where the best traditions of the 
stage still linger, such as Bristol. The Chairman of the 
Board of Experienced Directors (there should be no 
modernists among them) should be one of the happily re- 
maining managers of my Golden Age—such as Sir Squire 
Bancroft : on the Board I should hope to sce the rest of them 
Wyndham, Kendal, and Hare. If I had to choose an actor- 
manager to conduct the theatre under the supervision of 
these sage guides, I should select Forbes Robertson, who acted 
with Phelps, who, in turn, acted with Macready- and so we 
should get back our stage continuity. The theatre should 
be run as nearly as possible on the old Stock Company lines. 
This, at any rate, is a little off the track of most suggestions 
for the uplifting of drama. Mr. MacEvoy deals with the 
same problem in the “ Fortnightly Review”. The pur- 
veyors of good drama, he says, should take no account of the 
ordinary man, but play for the audiences they can really 
secure: ‘In the Vedrenne-Barker management of the Court 
Theatre we have perhaps the best example of a commercially 
sound policy that took no count of the ordinary man, yet 
which offered in the numbers of its supporters evidence that 
should be conclusive of the existence in London of a suffi- 
ciently large non-Philistine audience to permit a manage- 
ment to be independent of ordinary theatrical tastes. The 
step of the removal to the Savoy Theatre was disastrous to 
the Vedrenne-Barker management, because it meant a re- 
liance upon that body which has always, in this country, 
been treacherous to the artist—the ordinary public. Another 
int-resting article is by Mr. Wells on the contemporary novel. 
He pleads that we should take the novel seriously —more 
seriously, perhaps, than any other form of modern literary 
activity. It is bold pleading, freshly and skilfully urged. 

In the “Law Quarterly Review’ there are three articles 
which have a wider interest than in the circle of professional 
Politicians who attend to matters of finance and 
neerned with land as owners or other- 
wise may read with profit Mr. Eustace J. Harvey on the 
‘Land Transfer Report’’;. Mr. T. B. Napier on The: 
Valuation Scheme of the Land Clauses of the Finance Act, 
1910’; and Mr. R. Dymond eon “The Death Duties”. 
Mr. Harvey points out that while the Commissioners did 
not find for the complaints of the solicitors as to the Land 
Registry, they would not recommend its extension ; and yet 
they have not found a basis for legislation, An experiment 
in a mode of registration not yet tried here, but im use on 
the Continent and Australia, where everything goes on the 
Register, and the Register alone, will, he thinks, have to be 
tried, as the only type of Register which would have a chance 
of superseding the present system of conveyancing, with its 
investigation and re-investigation of title. But as a reviewer 
in the ‘‘ Reviews and Notices ’’ remarks in a review of Mait- 
land’s Collected Papers, registration is not so much needed 
as a simplification of the rules of the land law, and the 
replacing of its antiquarian by scientific principles. It 
must be admitted that this has been one of the points 
solicitors have taken’ as relevant to any system of registration: 
of title. . 


lawyers. 
taxation and others 
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LECIFORM 


Victory of Medical Research ! 


EXPECTED SINCE 1845. 
SUCCESSFUL NERVE TREATMENT NOW ASSURED ! 


Free Scientific Booklet. 
The only publication of its kind! 


Leciform (Lecithin in absolutely pure form) isthe 
Goal reached by Medical Science in the attainment of 
Successful Nerve Power Creation and Extirpation of all 
Nerve Affections, and fitly represents the embodiment of 
concentrated Brain Power for supplying the Brain Worker 
with that pabulum, which is absolutely necessary for 
promoting and maintaining healthy physiological pro- 
cesses of the Brain, and thus to enable that organ to 
create unflagging energy and to remain unaffected by 
overwork, mental strain, &c. 

The Booklet is the ONLY publication which fully deals 
with the most sensational experiments ever made in the 
history of Medical Research. Full of valuable facts and 
an invaluable guide to all who are exposed to loss of 
mental or nervous force, overstrain, and nerve derange- 
ments generally. 


PROBLEM OF LECITHIN ADMINISTRATION 
NOW SOLVED. 


Since the discovery of primitive Lecithin in 1845, by the French 
Scientist, Gobley, and therefore after 66 years’ assiduous Research 
Experiments, no Medical Achievement has roused the interest of the 
Medical Profession to such 
an extent as the discovery 
of Lecithin in its purest 


. (physiological) form—LE- 

8 ? CIFORM. 

Xecifo rm | _ The successes recorded 
and Research are 
seh. laid down in an important, 

Aecithin scientific booklet, which 

/ reveals in a condensed and 

= yet comprehensive manner 
Wonderful the astounding action of 
Curative Lecithin in increasing 
vitality, mental energy, 


and Nerve and Physical 
Power generally, and 
proves that Phosphorus 
for human consumption 
can only be administered 
in the form of absolutely 
pure Lecithin — LECI- 
FORM, and no other. 
This invaluable booklet 
further explains how 
Send at once to the Leciform Company, health can be regained and 
8 Botolph House, Eastcheap, Lond, ™aintained, and the de- 
E.C., for this remarkable Book, explain- Struction of Nerve Tissue 
ing all the successes gained by Medical 1 the human organism by 
Research. This Book, together with a drugs, alcohol, and other 
Trial Supply of * Leciform,” will be Stimulants prevented. 
posted to you free on receipt of 3d. for , LECIFORM replen- 
postage. ishes the loss sustained 
by the Human Organism 
due to Mental and Physical Overstrain, Worry, and Excess, and is a 
certain cure in all cases of Nerve Derangement, Debility, Insomnia, 
Indigestion, &c. The beneficial effects are quickly evident, and 


rapid progress towards complete physical and ne i is 


Leciform is not only prescribed, but also widely taken, 
by medical men themselves with most excellent results! 


Copy of Booklet free on receipt of 3d. in st f be. 
on application to : 


THE LECIFORM CO.,, 
8 Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


Leciform can be obtained at the Army and Navy Stores, Gose Ltd., Harrods 
Stores, Whiteleys, &c., Ao, 


Sooner or later you must have 
a Typewriter. 


When buying, you want the 
Typewriter that does the best work. 


It is recognised everywhere that the 


YOST 


The YOST Qualities are 
SIMPLICITY EFFICIENCY 
and the highest form 
DURABILITY ECONOMY. 


Don't be misled by the low price of low-grade 
Typewriters. 


Such machines are not “Just as good.” 


Full particulars on application. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 


50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in 
DIARRH@GA, CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/ 4/6. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE CAPE 


MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES 


By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
a. 


Half Year .. oo, 0.35, 
Quarter Year coo O FJ 

Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW’, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


11 November, 


DRANE’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


Ask at your Library for the following. Now Ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Tuppenny Box, 
A remarkable Story by COLIN FITZGERALD, Author of 
‘*Tkona Camp.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Crumpled Leaf. 
A Vatican Mystery. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Sir LESLEY and LADY PROBYN. 
Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept 
a copy of this book. 


Dedicated to 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Gold and the Woman. 
A Novel. By ALFRED LEWIS. Author of ‘ Reaping the 
Whirlwind,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
In Honour Bound. 
A Novel. By S. MOORE, 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Tales of Seven Islands. 
By EVELYN ADAMS, Author of ‘ Tales of Three Colonies.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Lever’s Folly. 

By C. E. BASEVI. 

This is the story of a crime which, though forgiven, casts its 
malign influence over several innocent lives, and is indirectly the cause 
of the tragic death of one of the principal characters. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Raveltoft: A Story of the Orkneys, 


By HENRI LUKEN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Joan Harcourt. 
By GERTRUDE M. LETCH. 


The Ambition Plays of 


Shakespeare. 
By MARSHALL KELLY. 6s. 


NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Autobiography of a Picture. 
By JOHN MASTIN, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot. ; 
F.L.S., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., R.B.A., Author of *‘ The 
True Analysis of Milk”; ‘* Parasites of Insects”; ‘* Plate- 
Culture and Staining of Amoebe ” ; The Stolen Planet” ‘‘ The 
Immortal Light”; ‘‘ Through the Sun in an Airship,” &c., &c. 


* The novel contains some effective satire . . . A female character addicted to 
the use of triple affirmatives shows that Mr. Mastin has a genuine comic talent.” 
Athenaum. 


Crown §Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Music and Its Aspects. 
A Series of Essays on Music and its Relations to Nature, 
Humanity, Science and History, &c. By HENRY F, GOSLING, 
Professor of Violin, Theory of Music and Harmony at the late 
West London College of Music, Conductor of the Oberon 
Symphony Orchestra, &c. [Zn the press. 


Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
Creature Life in 
Australian Wilds. 
By CYRIL GRANT LANE. 
Illustrated with more than One hundred Photographs taken in the 


Bush by the Author, who has spent the best part of his life in these 
lonely wilds. [/n the press. 


TheABC of Domestic Electricity. 
By HERBERT ROBSON, B.Sc., Gold Medallist, London. 
Price Is. [/n the press. 

Classification and Life Histories of 

Marine and Fresh Water Alge; 

or, Botany up to Date. 

With Coloured Plates and many Black and White Engravings. 


By WINIFREDE JARVIS, F.R.H.S. ts. 6d. net. 
[Za the press. 


London: DRANE’S, Danegeld House, 82a Farringdon St., E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Histoire de ]’Art (Georges Perret). Paris : Hachette. 
Arts, Artists and Landscape Painting (W. J. Laidlay). 

mans, Green. 5s. net. 

BroGrarey. 

The Life and Times of Cavour (William Roscoe Thayer). 

Vols. I. and II. Constable. 31s. 6d. net. 
The Life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of Manchuria (Rev. Alfred J. 


30fr. 
Long- 


Costain). Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net. 

Early Reminiscences (J. L. Story). Glasgow: Maclehose. 
10s. 6d. net 

‘Sylhet’ Thackeray (F. B. Bradley-Birt). Smith, Elder. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Bismarck’s Pen (Mrs. Charles Edward Barrett-Lennard). Allen. 
15s, net. 
The Keeper of the Robes (Frank Frankfort Moore). Hodder 


16s. net. 
FICTION. 

A Likely Story (William De Morgan). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Man in the Shadow (Richard Washburn Child). 
millan. 6s. 

A Girl with Ideals (G. F. Handel Elvey); The Spell of the 
Lotus (D. H. Dennis). Long. 6. each. 

The Free Marriage (J. Keighley Snowden); ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet 
Song” (Clifton Bingham). Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 

Love in Manitoba (E. Antony Wharton Gill). Swift. 6s. 

The Dreadnought of the Darling (C. E. W. Bean). i 

Cross-in-Hand Farm (Viola Meynell). Herbert and Daniel. 6s. 

Moonseed (Rosalind Murray). Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 

By Right Divine (Gerald Maxwell). Grevel. 6s. 

Girt Books. 

Five of Them (Theodore Wileon Wilson), 2s. 6d.; The Princess 
and Curdie (George Macdonald), 3s. 6d.; Under the Chinese 
Dragon (Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s.; The New Girl at 
St. Chad's (Angela Brazit), 3s. 6d.; The Ferry House Girls 
(Bessie Marchant). 3s. 6d.; Through the Sikh War (G. A. 
Henty), 3s. 6d.; The Nameless Prince (G. J. Whitham), 
2s. 6d.; The Hero of Panama (Captain F. 8. Brereton), 63. ; 
Red Apple and Silver Bells (Hamish Hendry), Blackie. 

The Rose and the Ring (W. M. Thackeray). Kegan Paul. 5s. 
net. 

The Young Cavalier (Percy F. Westerman); Pirate Gold (J. R. 
Hutchinson); The Quest of the Veiled King (Rupert Ches- 
terton). Pearson. 

The Personal History of David Copperfield (Charles Dickens), 
15s. nef; The School for Scandal (Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan), 15s. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Ezekiel (Lucy Pratt). Ham-Smith. 

Brother Scouts (John Finnemore), 5s. ; Blair of Balaclava (Escott 
Lynns, 6. ; Our Agreeable Friends (F. G. Aflalo), 6s. ; Teddy 
Lily’s Adventures (May Baldwin), 3s. 6d.; With Morgan to 
Panama (Commander E. Hamilton Currey), 5s. ; The Doctor’s 
Children (L. T. Meade), 3s. 6d.; Fighting with Fremont 
(Everett McNeil), 3s. 6d.: Oscar: The Story of a Skye 
Terrier’s Adventures (Lachlan Maclean Watt), 3s. 6d.; An 
Uncomfortable Term (Raymond Jacberns), 5s.; A Schoolgirl 
of Moscow (May Baldwin), 5s. Edinburgh : Chambers, Our 
Old Nursery Rhymes (H. Willebeek Le Mair). Augener. 
5s. net. 


and Stoughton. 


Mac- 


Hrstory axnp ARCH AOLOGY. 
The Cambridge Medizval History (J. B. Bury). 
the University Press. 20s. net. 
A History of the Peninsular War (Charles Oman). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 
Tirah, 1897 (By the Editor). Constable. 5x, net. 
My Recollections of the Sepoy Revolt (1857-58) (Mrs. Muter). 


Cambridge : At 


Vol. IV. 


Long. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Mastery of Life (G. T. Wrench). Swift. 15s. net. 

The Story of the Empire (Gerald T. Hankin). Murray. 2s, 6d. 
net. 

Underground Jerusalem (H. V.). Cox. 7s. 6d. net. 


English Episcopal Palaces (Edited by R. 8. Rait), 6s. net ; France 
in the American Revolution (James Breek Perkins), 8«. 6d. 
net. Constable. 

Royal Love Letters : 
and Exlited by E. Keble Chatterton). 
10s. 6¢. net. 

The History of the Spur (Charles De Lacy Lacy). 
noisseur. 

Medallic Illustration of Great Britain and Ireland (2 parts). 
Printed by the order of the Trustees. British Museum. 
6s. net each. 

Histoire du Commerce Frangais dans Le Levant (Paul Masson). 
Paris : Hachette. 

The Creed of Half Japan (Arthur Lloyd). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


A Patch of Human Documents (Collected 
Mills and- Boon. 


The Con- 


REPRINTS. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan (Oscar Wilde). Methuen. 

Bibliography and Various Readings (George Meredith). 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Defence of the Church of England (Roundell. Earl of Sel- 
borne): Cart up by the Sea (Sir Samuel W. Baker). 1s. 
net each. Macmi!lan. 

The Story of the Zulus (J. Y. Gibson). 

7s. 6d. net. 

Journal of George Fox (Edited by 

Vols. I. and II. Cambridge : At the University Press. 

net. 


ls. net. 
Con- 


Longmans, Green. 


Norman Penney). 
21s. 


The 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. have 
pleasure in announcing the publication of the 
| following new book by the same author and 
artist as that charming Italian sketch-book, 
“THE COLOUR OF ROME.” 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 
With nearly 100 Illustrations, including 8 in colour, 
By YOSHIO MARKINO, 
THE JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
With Text byO. M. POTTER. 12s. 6d. net. 


FIELD: **No more important book of travel in the 
heart of Equatorial Africahasappeared for a long time.” 


LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE KASAI 


By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON. : With 8 full-page plates in 
colour by NORMAN HARDY, and 75 other Illustrations. 16s, net. 
The volume records the experiences of the author, who, with 
Mr. EMIL TORDAY, the famous Hungarian traveller and 
scientist, spent two years among the cannibals of the Equatorial 
Forest and other semi-barbarous tribes of the S.W. Congo. 


FIELD: ** The record of a journey which was full of 
strange and adventurous experiences, but it is also the 
record of a scientific expedition which resulted in large 
additions to knowledge of the geographical conditions, 
the native manners and customs, and the animal life in 
the Kasai basin.”’ 


A New book by the Author of 
“The Dawn of Italian Independence,” &c. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. Fully illustrated. 
2vols. 31s. 6d. net. 

In these volumes the author presents much new 
material concerning the statesman through whose 
genius the Italians obtained literty. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY | 


6s, net. By A. D. MCLAREN. 


DAILY GRAPHIC: ** Awell-informed and impressive 
contribution to the discussion. . . . ‘An Australian in 
Germany’ appears as a warning which no one who has 
studied the question can afford to overlook.’’ 


EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 
By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, M.A., LL.L., F.R.G.S., 
&c. Illustrated. 21s, net. 


STANDARD: * Excellent book on the Chinese 
situation.”’ 

GUARDIAN: **Abounds in information freshly 
gathered on the spot.’’ 

DAILY GRAPHIC: ** The book for the crisis ” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF 
1IMES.”. 


ESSAYS AND GRITICISMS 7s. 64. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF A STUDY OF MODERN KEL UCATION. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 
4s. 6d. net. EDMOND HOLMES. 


BOY LABOUR AND APPRENTICESHIP 
5s, net. KEGINALD BRAY, L.C.C. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED XMAS BOOK. 
ROLF IN THE WOODS 
With over 200 Illustrations by the Author. 6s, net. 
ATHENAUM: **AN IDEAL BOYS’ BOOK,’ 


A WHISTLING WOMAN 6s. Robert Halifax. 

GLOBE: ** There is nothing more interesting than 
real life, and this it is that eccounts for the fascination 
that Mr Halifax’s latest book exerci,es over the reader, 
for it is all so wonderfully true,” 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES 

6s. FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 

MOKNING POST :* Mr. Hueffer achieves his greatest 
triumph ... . abrilliant achievement.”’ 


THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA 
6s. I. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: * Every character in the 
book is life-like . . . . full of human interest.’’ 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET - W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Frederic Harrison’s 
Autobiographic Memoirs. 


With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and Edited 
by E. F. Srrance. With 32 Illustrations in colour 
by Warwick GosLe. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 

[ Zuesday. 


The Soul of the Far East. By 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, Avthor of ‘The Evolution 
of Worlds,” &c. New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 

A work which was described by Lafcadio Hearn as 

“the very best book in the English language on the old 

Japanese life and character.” 


Islands of Enchantment. many- 
SIDED MELANESIA SEEN THROUGH MANY 
EYES AND RECORDED BY FLORENCE 
COOMBE. Illustrated with 100 Photographs by J. W. 
BEATTIE, anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Observer.—‘* Miss Coombe writes with fluency and ease, 
and her descriptive touches are illuminating, especially her 
word picture of the Island of Raga (Pentecost), New E 
Hebrides. She has observed the natives with sympathetic 
insight.” 


Principles of Economics. F. w. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Laughter. AN ESSAY ON THE MEANING | 
OF THE COMIC. By HENRI BERGSON. Author- + 
ised Translation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
L. és L., M.A., and FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 4 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* This discourse on laughter is de- 

lightfully clear and lucid. It leaves one with a flattering 

sense of one’s own intelligence in being able to enjoy + 

philosophy without a horrid mental strain. And the subject 

is fascinating.” 


Life, Love and Light. practicaL 
MORALITY FOR MEN AND WOMEN, Extra 


crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. nct. 


New foveis. 


The Song of Renny. py MAURICE 
HEWLETT. 6s. 


The Centaur. by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Author of “Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 

This story embodies an urgent protest against the hurry 
and unrest of our feverish modern life to-day, and at the 
same time a passionate plea for a simpler existence lived 
closer to Nature. 


John Temple: MERCHANT ADVENTURER, 


CONVICT AND CONQUISTADOR. By RALPH 
DURAND. Illustrated by WiLLIAM SEWELL. 6s. 


The Baron's Heir. A SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY ROMANCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ALICE WILSON FOX, Author of ‘ Uearts and 
Coronets,” &c. Illustrated. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


Ethan Frome. A NEW ENGLAND LOVE 
STORY. By EDITII WHARTON, Author of ‘ The 
House of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Man in the Shadow, anp 
OTHER STORIES. By RICHARD WASHBURN 
CHILD, Author of Hands.” -Illustrated. 


*.* Macmillan’s iliustrated Catalogue post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 13, and Following Day, - 1 o'clock 
precisely, JAPAN ESE COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of A. C. TAYLOR, 
Esq., Uppingham; the Property of a PRIVATE COLLECTOR; and other 
Properties ; comprising fine Sets of the first issues of the Yedo and Tokaido Series 
by Hiroshige, and other interesting prints. 


May be viewed, Casslegues be hed, 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
THE COLLECTION OF sauerdame BOOKS 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 15, and Two Following Days, and 

on MONDAY, November 20, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the FIRST PORTION - of the ama age of PRINTED BOOKS and 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., > since 

maintained and augmented by his son AL LFRED H. HUTH, Esq., _Fosbury 

Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the Letters A and B and the magnificent Collection 
of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each (post 
free, 1s. 6d.). Illustrated copies containing numerous Reproductions, price ss. each. 


AND ILLUMINATED 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Famil agg bong Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, , Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables a are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages, Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With a SUPPLEMENT or works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
elephones ; (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


W., 


NOW READY. 


GLAISHER’S NOVEMBER CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ RE- 
MAINDERS AND OTHER PURCHASES. Among the contents are; 
CUNDALL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER COLOUR PAINTING, 
WITH 58 COLOURED PLATES. Original price 21s. net, NOW SOLD AT 
7s. 6d., Postage 6d. GASQUET’S GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND, 
WITH 60 COLOURED PLATES. Original price 20s. net, NOW SOLD AT 
7s. 6d., Postage 6d. HALLE—NOTES tg oo ‘A PAINTER'’S LIFE. Original 
price 6s. net, NOW SOLD AT ts. 6d., Postage 4d. THE LIFE OF SIR 
16s. net, SOLD AT 4s. 6d., Postage sd. AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHT DUKE OF ARGYLL, 2 VOLUMES. 
price 36s. net, NOW SOLD AT 7s. 6d., Postage 7d. GODLEY'S OXFORD IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ‘Original price 7s. 6d. net, NOW SOLD 
AT 3s., Postage sd. PHYTHIAN’S TREES IN NATURE, MYTH AND 
ART. Original price 6s., NOW SOLD AT a2s., Postage 4d.; and many other 
excellent bargains, 

Catalogues post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Send for Price Lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
Pub. ‘‘ THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 
Sample copies free. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will 
DECEMBER sth, 6th, and 7th. 
For particu'ars and scheme of Scholarships apply to Tug SECRETARY, 


be held on 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

English Constitutional History (T. P. .Taswell-Langmead). 
Stevens and Haynes. 15s. net. 

Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic (Henri 
Bergson). Macmillan. 3:. 6d. net. 

The Soul of the Far East (Percival Lowell). 
net. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (John Morley), 3 vols. ; 
The Man-Eaters of Tsavo and other East African Adven- 
tures (Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Patterson); The Poor Law 
Report (Helen Bosanquet); Essays in Criticism (Matthew 
Arnold) ; Essays (Ralph W aldo Emerson); Man’s Place in 
Nature and other Anthropological Essays (Thomas H. 
Hu» ley). Macmillan. 1s. net 


Maemillan. 7s, 


Scuoot Book. 


(Basil Dalton). Macmillan. 2s. 6d, 


Latin Tranelation 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Enzyme Treatment of Cancer and its Scientific Basis (John 


Beard). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Climate of the Continent of Africa (Alexander Knox). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 21s. net. Treatise 
on Practical Light (Reginald 8. Clay). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Dent. 1s. net. 
Hoskyn). Black. 1s. 6d. 
Bennett. 3s. 


Physiology (W. D. Halliburton). 

Pictures of British History (E. L. 

Practical Psychology (J. Gregory Smith). 

THEOLOGY. 

The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (Kersopp Lake). 
16x. net. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians (John Edgar McFadyen), 6s. ; 
Studies of Paul jer the Geepel (Alfred E. Garvie), 6s. net. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Primitive Catholicism (Mgr. Pierre Batiffol). 
12s. 6d. net. 


Rivington, 


Longmans, Green, 


TRAVEL. 


Letters from Norway (Sir Walter F. Miéville). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

A Magician in Many Lands (By 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Little Pilgrimage in Italy (Olave M. Potter), 12s. 6d. net; 


Land and Peoples of the Kasai (M. W. Hiller-Simpson), 


the late Charles Bertram). 


16s. net. Constable. 
Peru of the Twentieth Century (Percy F. Martin). Arnold. 
15s. net. 
The Chilterns and the Vale (G. Eland). Longmans, Green, 
6d. net. 


Big Game Hunting in North-Eastern Rhodesia (Owen Letcher). 
Long. 12. 6d. 
Cupid and Cartridges Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 10s. net 
Tracklees 


(Aubrey O'Brien). 


Labrador (H. 


Through Hesketh Prichard). Heine- 
mann. 15s. net. 

Where Dorset Meets Devon (Francis Bickley). Constable. 
7s. 6d, net. 

Nigeria: Its Peoples and its Problems (E. D. Morel). Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 

VERSE. 
Old English Carols (Jesse L. Weston). Nutt. 1s. 6d, 
The Song Divine (C. C. Caleb). Luzac. 2s. 6d. net. 


Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann. 5s, net. 
Sidgwick and Jack- 


Poems (Marna Pease). 
The Collected Poems of Edmund Gosse. 
The Everlasting Mercy (John Masefield). 


son. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Don and the Dervish (Reynold A, Nicholson). Dent. 
3s. 6d, net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
King to his People, The. Williams and Norgate. 52. net. 
Anomalies of the English Law (Samuel Beach Chester). Stanley 
Paul. 5s. net. 
Book of Buried Treasure, The (Ralph D. Paine). Heinemann. 


10s. net. 

Cavalier Poets, The (Carl Holliday). 
lishing Co. 

Golden Legend of India, The (William Henry Robinson). 
6d. net. 

Indian Monetary Problems (S. K. Sarma). 
ing House. 


New York: Neale Pub- 
Luzac. 


Madras : Law Print- 


Navy “League Annual, The (Alan H. Burgoyne). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Old Order Changeth, The (Frank Dilnot). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d, 
net. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


Other Sheep (Harold Begbie). 
Vols. I. and II. Mae- 


Principles of Economics (F. W. Taussig). 
millan. 17s. net. 

Railway Conquest of the World, The (Frederick A. Talbot). 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Scottish Life and Character in Anecdote and Story (William 
Harvey). Stirling : Mackay. 

Tory Democracy (J. M. Kennedy). Swift. 3s. 6d. net. 

Towards a Perfect Man (Henry W. Clark). Scott. 2s. net. 

Unemployment : A Social Study (B. Seebohm Rowntree). 
millan. 5s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Mac- 


ror NovemBer.—The American His- 
torical Review, $1; United Empire, The Journal of the 
Imperial Arts League, 6d.; The Journal of the Marine 
Biological Association of the United Kingdom, 3s. 6d. net; 
The Art Journal, 1s. net. 
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MILLS BOON. 


You will soon be preparing your Christmas List of Presents, so MILLS & 

BOON have ready a delightful, tabulated list of Gift Books, which they will 

be glad to send post free to any address. They feel sure that this list will 
make your selection easy. 


MY ITALIAN YEAR. 


By RicHarp Bacor. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS ON THE STACE. 


By Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT. 108, 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS OF SONG. 


By Madame ALBANI. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE ENGLISH COURT IN EXILE. 


By E. and M. S. Grew. 45s. net. 


ROYAL LOVE LETTERS. 

By E. Kes_e CHATTERTON. 10s, 6d. net. 
THE WONDERFUL WEALD, AND THE 
QUEST OF THE CROCK OF COLD. 


By ARTHUR BecKETY. 108. 6d. net. 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


By Z. DucKETY FERRIMAN. 108, 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


By E. 108. 6d. net. 


SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 


By Geo, D. ABRAHAM. 7S, 6d. net. 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 


By Geo. D. ABRAHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


OUT OF THE IVORY PALACES. 


By P. H. DiTcHFIELp, M.A., F.S.A. 6s. 


THE TOWN OF MORALITY. 


by C. 6s. 


THE BOLSTER BOOK. 


By Haxry GRAHAM. 6s. 


NERVES AXD THE NERVOUS. 


By Epwin Asn, M.D. §s. net. 


THE ZO00 CONVERSATION BOOK. 


By EpmunD SELovs. Illustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
5s. net. 


STORIES FROM ITALIAN HISTORY RE- 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 


By G. E. TROUTBECK. §8, net. 


CANNED CLASSICS & CTHER VERSES. 


By Harry GRAHAM. 3s. 6d. net. 


DEPORTMENTAL DITTIES. 


By Harrod GRAHAM. 3s, 6d. net. 


QUEERY LEARY NONSENSE. 


Being a Lear Nonsense Book, with a long Introduction by the 
EARL Or CROMER, and Edited by LApy STRACHEY of Sutton 
Court. With fifty Illustrations in Colour and Line. 

3S. 6d. net. 


CHILD-NURTURE: MENTAL & PHYSICAL. 


A Book for Parents and Teachers. By HONNOR MorTEN. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL FOR NURSES. 


By SypnNey M.R.C.S. gs, 6d. net. 


AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By ARCHIBALD DuNN. 3s, net. 


CLUB BRIDCE. 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN. gs, net. 


THE GARDEN OF SONG. 


Edited by HAROLD Simpson. 2s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S COOKERY BOOK. 


By C. H. BENToN and Mary F. Hopce. 2s. 6d. 


THE POCKET GLADSTONE. 


By J. A. Rees. Cloth, 2s, net; paper, 1s, net. 


Pocket Tip Books 


THE GOLFER'S POCKET TIP BOOK ss. 
THE MOTORIST’S POCKET TIP BOOK. ss. »<:. 


Mills & Boon’s Rambles Series 


6s. each. 
RAMBLES AROUND FRENCH CHATEAUX. 


By Frances M. GostLinc. 


RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


By I, A. R. WYLIE. 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. ; 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, 


There is always a New 


MILLS & BOON 
NOVEL Gs. each 


Horace W. C. Newte. 
Edgar Jepson. 
Maude Annesley. 


THE EALING MIRACLE 
POLLYOOLY 
ALL AWRY 


THE CREATURE OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN 
THE EARTHEN DRUM 


Lady Troubridge. 
J. E. Buckrose. 
E. S. Stevens. 


THE COST L. G. Moberly. 
RIPE CORN S. C. Nethersole. 
TODDIE Cilbert Watson. 


WHEN THE RED CODS CALL Beatrice Crimshaw. 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 RUPERT STREET, W. 
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PEKIN SYNDICATE, LTD. 


“AK GIGANTIC COALFIELD.” 
POLITICAL TROUBLES. 


Tue Ordinary Genera! Meeting of this company was held on 
Tuesday, S:r Richard Davis Awdry, K.C.B., pres-ding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Gi: bit) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said it had been found convenient a second time 
to bring cut the accounts for a period ef eighteen months, and 
they were made up to June 50 last, th 2 latest date at which full 
information was ava lable from Chins. The accounts showed liqu'd 
assets of about a million, and a profit account of over £4(0,0Cu, a 
very satisfactory balance-sheet, as he thought they would agree. 
It was proposed in the future that the financial year shou'd con- 
clude regularly on June 30, and that the accounts should be pre- 
sented annual! y in the autumn. Having dealt in some detail] with 
=e items in the balance-sheet, he cont:nued: We will now take 

> profit and loss account. On the debtor side item £25,228 17s. €d. 

London expenditure ” is somewhat larger than that for the 
previous eighteen months. This increased item includes law costs 
and expenses in connexion with the reconciliat‘on of the share 
rights, expenses in regard to the spitting of the ordinary shares, 
fees to three additiona! directors, salaries of the two managing 
directors, and an amount of nearly £1,500 in respect of deprecia- 
tion of our investment of £35,000 in Conso's. This amount ought 
not, perhaps, to have been included in the London expenditure, as 

m Ht ats the London cxpenditure appear to be larger than it 
H i ‘nina expenditure, item £10.781 4s. 4d.. is less than the 
expend. tt ure for the previous eightecn months. This is accounted 
™y mainty by differences in exchange and final payment in respect 
ef expenses in North Shansi. I also wish to draw attention to the 
payment to Messrs. Pearson of £40,000 and the costs of the arbitra- 
tion award. The disagreement with -_e Pearson dated, zs 
you know, from some years past. Their claim was finally sub- 
niitted to arbitration, and we had no opt ‘an but to pay the award. 
You will have noticed that our report contains full and ample 
information on every point. My colleagues and I thought that 
it would be agreeable to the shareho!ders to learn ali available 
particulars before the general meeting. Your Cirectors hope xd to 
have been able to report having obtained a reduction :n_ the 
freight cn coal on the C hines> railways, but, although our claim 
has been admitted in prine:ple, the actual! scal2 of reduction has 
not yer been agreed to. While I am on this subject, I shou'd lik 
to corrcet a statement that I made to you last year, in August 1910. 
I then mentioned what I bel’eved to be a general reduction of the 
railway rates, relying upon information that had been just received 
by telegraph. On further infor mation it was subsequent!y learned 
that the reduction applied only to a special consignment of coal 
to Tientsin, and was not applicable to rates of freight generally. 
The directors rezret that they are unable to recommend tho dis- 
tribution of a dividend. They feel that it would be ‘mpolitic to 
do so until the business of the Pekin Syndicate is still more firmly 
established upon a solid basis and regular and continuing divi- 
dends can be forcscen. We have yet to husband cur resources 
until we can escertain what amount of capital is requisit> to coin- 
plete the equipment of the comnany and bring it to a dividend- 
paying s:age. I feel. however, I am justified in edd'ng that, so 
far as it is human!'y_ possible to lock forward, there is every 
reason to hope and believe that the dividend-paying stage is now 


at last within view. Moreover, notwithstanding delays and not- 
withstanding stumbling-blocks, it is satisfactory to feel that the 
Pekin Syndicate stands to-day in a stronger position than ever 
before in its history, and must eventually be the great success 
anticipated for it. With the certainty of a huge output of coal— 
indeed, the who!e property is a gigantic coalneld— with the cer- 
tainty of a sale proportionate to the output, with the knowledge 
that the Honan coal is considered equal in quality to the finest 
Welsh coal, one need not have any tear for the final success of 
the company’s operations. In adaition to the many outlets for 
the sale of your coal, trials of it are taking place in war vessels, 
and we may surely hope that these trials will be successful in 
view of the fact that our coal has the one great advantage of being 
practically smokeless. I now turn to. ancther subject. Some share- 
ho.ders have expressed their surprise that no mention is made in 
the report as to the existing state of politics in the Far East, 
and I am told that it is their intention to question me here to- day 
as to the opinion of the board regarding z this company’s prospects 
vis a vis the existing troubles. Well, I w:ll do my best to antici- 


pate this reasonable request, Samet otherwise I had intended to 


pass over the subject tor reasons which 1 think some of you will 
understand without any explanation on my part. We, the board, 
consider that the present political upset in China should give no 
caus? for any lasting anxiety on tne part of shareholders. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the struggle which is going on, 
whatever may be the régime under which im the future we my 
have to work, » believe that China as it is, or as it will be 
will strictly ihe to, and carry out, a!) existing contracts made 
by its Government with the foreigner. And if am asked if I 
am nervoys as to the effect of the present political upheaval in 
the Chinese Empire upon the Pekin Syndicate interests, I can 
only reply that [ and my. colleagues on the board have implicit 
confidence? that we shal! find our contract with the Chinese Govern- 
ment faithfully and honourably carried out both in the spirit, »7< 
in the letter, whatever may be the form of Government within 
that Empire. It is true that, temporarily, the ex’sting trouble 
interferes with our coal sales, ‘inasinuch as the goods traffic is 
suspended on the railways, but the Pekin Syndicate’s property 
has not been molested, and, as you are well aware, the rising is 
in no sense aimed against foreigners. The report speaks for itself 
and shows continuous progress at the mines, 1t marks the labours 
of the directors and the officers of the company, and it proves that 
strenuous efforts have been made to lead on to success. At the 
close of last year, as you are aware, two of our number, with 
powers of managing directors, paid a prolonged visit to China, 
and to these gentiomen, for their unremitting labours and for 
their efforts to place cverything on a business footing, I venture 
to think that the thanks of the shareho! iders and of their colleagues 
are very jastly due. I will now move * That the directors’ report, 
dated Oct=ber 24, 1911, and the accounts made up to June 30, 1911, 
be and the same are hereby approved and adopted.” 

Mr. Libert Oury seconded the resolut‘on, which was unanimously 
carried without discussion. 

Mr. H. T. Anstruther proposed the re-election of the two retiring 
dirzetors, Sir Richard Davis Awdry and M. René de Cérenville. 
The motion was scconded by Comte de Séguier and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Cha‘rman: I will just ask the Secretary to read a telegram 
which we have received as to our output of coal, and which 1 
think you will regard es very satisfactory, conaidotinn the unrest 
that has bes: 1 going on in China. 

The Secretary : “This telegram was sent over last evening :— 
* Total cutput for the month «f October, 35,000 tons; sales, 


41.000 tons: situation unchanged.’ 
The procsedings then terminated. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED 


} Tue VILLAGE 
E 
Ross Deer, | = Mare Reer Main Reer 
Liirep. Limirep. Limited. |G.M.Co.,Lrn, Limitep. Co., | West, Lp. 
| 


|—— 


FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING 30Sept.rj11 30 Sept. 1911 30 Sept. 30 Sept. 30 Sept. 30 Sept. | July, 30 June, rgtr 30 June, rorr 


Mine. 
DEVELOPMENT Work— id 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | 


risen, exclusive of Stopes.. 3 263 9.992 2,497 
Storinc — 
Tonnage Stoped, including | 
Ore from development faces 206,774 270,213 119,638 
Milling. | 
Ore received from Min: | 
(tons) 206,774 270,213 119,638 
On (tons) .. 377,600 | 209,260 97,622 
6yaniding. | 
Tons treated .. 177,689 209,205 96,234 


Gold Production. 
Total Yield per Ton Milled 


17,901 | 6,526 6,385 6,340 1,530 3277 

489,521 | 164,521 171,934 189,666 141,898 57,839 

489,52 166,521 171,934 | 189,666 141,898 57,839 

435,200 | 148,700 148,0c0 167,800 119,850 49,014 

148,118 168,686 119.397 | 49,014 


436,284 | 149,309 
| 


(fine dwt.) .. 6.53 6.52 10.41 S.rt 7.2 6.40 | 6.94 8.85 8. 
Cost . 157;827 0 23095 © © 103,785 © © 41,513 © © | 130,831 0 137,244 © © 183,748 0 105,742 0 0! 51,552 0 0 
Ton Milled 017 9 o18 | 7 o18 7 2 o17 8 
Value ‘of Gold produced .. 243,365 © 0, 283,980 @ 0 212,987 © 0 740,499 0 © | 225,474 0 0 198,532 0 0 | 244,077 0 © 222,50 
| 225, 5 | 4 0 0 84,390 0 0 
Value per Ton Milled 238 11 6 | 
mount 5537 © © 55,023 © © 109,202 0 0 328,986 0 0! 94,639 0 61287 0 0 | 6¢,328 0 © 116,761 0 8 
Per Ton Milled oe og 8 3 om 9 8 3) “7s 6 
Net Revenue from other | 
ebit .. ee oe oe 1,546 0 © 98.314 0 3,8 
oe * 2,185 0 395 © o we | %3,023 0 0 "2,337 0 | 
let Pro © 57,215 O 109,599 0 302,671 0 66: 60, 62,656 ° 
ax on 7,838 0 0 3,683 © © 10,098 © © 32,404 0 0 1978 0 0, 3:729 0 0| 4,956 0 0 10,625 0 o 
enditure ee 9,724 0 © 24,221 0 1,430 © © frog,8 ° 4 i | 1378 
Payable to Shareholders | 
Total amount of distribution | 204,750 | 82,782 © 165,200 o | 45,090 0 


* Including Accumulations. 
226 


a Exclusive of the proportion of an annuity payable to the Government in respect of Mininz dion acquired under certain claims. 


| | | | 
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SOUTHERN NIGERIA 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


Issue of £5,000,000 4 Per Cent. Five Year 
Convertible Bonds. 
Authorised by Ordinance No. 22 of 1904 (as amended by Ordinance 
No. 18 of t911) and Ordinance No. 12 of 1911. 
Price of Issue, £99 10s. per cent. 
£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as uncer :— 
£19 10s. per cent. on the 22nd November, 1911. 
£25 per cent. on the 20th December, 1911. 


£25 per cent. on the 5th Febrvary, 1912. 
£25 ber cent. on the 4th March, 1912. 


Preferential allotment will be given to those applicants who 
undertake to pay in full and convert, before the 16th February, 
1912, their Allotment Letters or Scrip Certificates into Southern 
Nigeria (Lagos) 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock 1930-1955, at the 
rate of £104 10s. of Stock in exchange for each £100 of the Loan. 
They must signify their intention to do so by signing the under- 
taking embodied in the Application Form. 

Allottees who convert as above will receive a full six months’ 
interest on the 15th March, 1912. 

A coupon, payable on the 15th March, 1912, for 13s. 8d. per 
cent., representing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
from the due dates of the instalments, will be attached to the 
Scrip Certificates representing the Bonds. 

The terms offered for the conversion of fully paid Allotment 
Letters or Scrip Certificates or Bonds after the issue of the Loan 
are stated later in the Prospectus. 

The Government of Southern Nigeria, having complied with the 
requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, Trustees are 
authorized to invest in this Stock, subject to the restrictions set 
forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 

The Loan is raised to redeem the outstanding 4 per Cent. Four 
Year Convertible Bonds falling due on the 15th March, 1912, and 
to produce part of the sum of £3,500,000 authorieed for the con- 
struction of railways in Southern and Northern Nigeria, of the 
Lagos Harbour and Water Works, and other public works. 

The Crown Agents for the Colonies, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Southern Nigeria, hereby invite applications for the 
above Loan. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the 
Government of Southern Nigeria, and will be raised in the form 
of Bonds representing £1,000, £500 and £100 respectively, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly on the 15th of March and 15th of September in each vear. 

Any Bonds which may remain unconverted on the 15th of 
September, 1916, will be paid off at par at that date. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent. on the nominal amount, will be received at the Offices 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., 
and No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildinge, E.C. 

The list will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 14th day of 
November. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid on 
deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instal- 
ment. If there should be a surplus after making that payment, 
such eurplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, and 
" allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 or multiples 
thereof. 

The first payment must accompany the application, and the sub- 
sequent payments are to be made at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., not later than the dates 
above mentioned. 

Payments may be made in full under discount of 34 per cent. 
per annum on the 22nd day of November—the allotment date— 
or any subsequent date prior to the 4th of March, 1912. 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment at its 
due date, the deposit and inetalments previously paid will be liable 
to forfeiture. 

After payment by the allottees of the instalment due on allot- 
ment, they will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, 
No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., in exchange for the receipted 
Letter of Allotment, Scrip Certificates representing the Bonds 
os Stock to which they will become entitled. 

CONVERSION INTO STOCK. 

The holders of fully paid Letters of Allotment or cf Scrip Certi- 
ficates, as soon as they are paid in full, and of the Bonds, will 
have the option on surrender of the Certificates or Bonds, of con- 
verting the name into Southern Nigeria (Lagcs) Government £34 
per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1930-1955, on the following terms :— 

For holders who have received preferential allotment, 

£104 10s. Stock. 

For other holders— 

At any time between the following dates :— 
The 16th February, 1912, and the 15th August, 1913, 
£104 Stock. 
The 14th August, 1913, and the 15th August, 1915, 
£103 Stock for each £100 of Bonds. 

The Stock will be in addition to and identical with the Southern 
Nigeria (Lagos) £34 per cent. Inscribed Stock already quoted in 
the Official Stock and Share List, and will be repayable on the 
15th of March, 1955, by a Sinking Fund to be formed in this 
country under the management of the Crown Agents, who are 
appointed Trustees; but the Government of Southern Nigeria 
will have the option of redemption at par on or after the 15th of 


March, 1930, on giving six calendar months’ notice by advertise- 
ment in the ‘‘ London Gazette’’ and in the ‘‘ Times’’ newe- 
paper, or by post to the then Stockholders at ‘their registered 
addresses. 

The interest at the rate of £35 per cent. per annum will be 
payable half-yearly, on the 15th of March and 15th of September 
in each year, by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, may be 
transmitted by post. 

The Stock wil! be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., without charge, and 
free of stamp duty, but Principal and Interest wi!l be payable 
at the Head Office, Whiteha!! Gardens. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1,000, 
£500, and £100, with coupons for the half-yearly dividends 
attached, will be obtainable in exchange for Inscribed Stock at 
the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
E.C., on payment of the prescribed fees, and such certificates 
can, if desired, be re-inscribed. 

The revenues of the Colony of Southern Nigeria alone are liable 
in respect of the above Stock, and the dividends thereon, and the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commie- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not direct!y or indirectly 
liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the divi- 
dends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto (Act 40 and 41, 
Vict. Cap. 59). - 

Forms of Application, and a Memorandum as to the position 
of the Colony, which has been prepared by the Government of 
Southern Nigeria, and which contains a Statistical Statement 
relative to the Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade of the Colony 
from 1900 to 1910 inclusive, may be obtained by applying at 
the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies in Whitehall 
Gardens, S.W., and at No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.; at that 
of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Co., 13 George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.; of Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, Hatton Court, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and at the Bank of British West 
Africa, Limited, 17 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 14 Castle Street, 
Liverpoo! ; and copies of the Ordinances under which the Loan is 
raised may be eeen on application at the Office of the Crown 
Agerts in Whitehall Gardens. 

Office of the Crown Agents for the Cclonies, 

Whitehall Garders, London, 
10th November, 1911. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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Wright's Book 
of Poultry 


New and Revised Edition. Edited by 
S. H. LEWER. With 30 Colour Plates, 


Cassell 


Fourteen Years 
a Jesuit 


By COUNT VON HOENSBROECH. 25s. 
Translated from the German by Atice net 16 Full-page, and a profuseness of other 

ZIMMERN. In two Volumes. Medium per illustrations. 644 pages. Demy 4to. cloth 21s. 
8vo. set. gilt. net. 


Canada To-day 
and To-morrow 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING. With6 
Colour Illustrations by Haro_p Corrina, 


Warships and 
Their Story 


By R. A. FLETCHER. With Colour 
Frontispiece by Cuartes Dixon, R.L, 
and So Full-page Plates from Photographs. 218. 
Medium net. 


The Adventures of 
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By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS., 
F.LR.P.S. Superbly illustrated by Photo- 
graphs in natural Colours and many other 
pictures reproduced from Photographs 


100 Popular Pictures 
Vol. II. 


Second Volume with illuminating notesto 12s. 
each picture written by Mr. ARTHUR and 


FISH. In cloth gilt. 15s, and 25 Half-tone plates. Large crown 7s, 6d. taken direct from Nature. Extra crown 
8vo. cloth gilt. net. | vo. 6s. 
Letters To a Wild Flowers as they The Story of English 


Literature 

By ANNA BUCKLAND. New Edition, 
with the addition of authoritative matter 
bringing the story down to the deaths of 
Swinburne and Meredith. With 16 Plates. 


Niece 

Being letters from Eleanor, wife of Gen. 

Sir Francis Loder, K.M.G., to her niece, 
Kathleen, daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Drummond, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 264 3s. 6d. 


Grow. Second Series 
Photographed in Colour direct from Nature 

by H. ESSENHIGH CORK .S. 
With descriptive Text by G. CLARKE 
NUTTALL, B.Sc. With 25 Plates. 5s. 


pages, cloth gilt. net. Foolscap 4to. 208 pages. net. Crown Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
| 

Ye Flower-Lover's _ Indoor Talks with Children 

Booke Amusements about Themselves 


By J.A. MANSON. An up-to-date Com- By AMY B. BARNARD. With Frontis- 
pendium on all kinds of Indoor Amuse- piece in Colour. sarge crown Svo. cloth $s. 6d, 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations. gilt. net. 
3s. 6d. - 


Complies by G. CLARKE NUTTALL, 2s. 6d. 
B.Sc. With 4 Photographs in Colour taken net 
direct from Nature by H. and 
CorkeE, F.R.P.S. Foolscap cloth 4s. 
ang leather. net. 


CASSELIL’S NEW COLOUR 


The Master of 


Ballantrae 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Siicatuned by Mr. Wat PAGET, who has 
caught the spirit of the tale in a manner 
Demy 8vo. 384 78. 6d. that will satisfy the most exacting 7s. 6d. 


ments. 
Large crown 8vo. 


BOOKS. 


. 
The Pilgrim's 
Progress 
By JOHN BUNYAN, with a Life of the 
Author by the Rev. Jou Brown, D.D 


Containing 12 Colour Illustrations by 
James Crark, R.I. Super-royal 8vo. 464 


Treasure 
Island 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Illustrated Edition, containing 12 Plates 
by Joun Cameron. 


pages, cloth gilt. net. Stevensonians. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. net. pages, cloth gilt. 
CASSELL’S GIFT BOOKLETS. 
LITTLE TRAVEL BOOKS. LITTLE NATURE BOOKS. 
The Wood-Folk The Bird-Folk 


A Little Journey 


A Little Journey 


at Home 


at Home 


to Italy to Switzerland With 6 Full-page Plates in 1s 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations 1s. With 6 Full-page Illustrations is. | and numerous Illustrations in Colour and numerous Illus- net. 


net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON GREAT WRITERS. 


in Colour net. 


the Text. 


LITTLE GOL 


Cloth, full gilt. 
The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam 


trations in the Text. 


DEN BOOKS. 


Each 1s. net. 


Golden Fhoughts 
from 


Robert Louis Charles With 4 Colour Illustrations Thomas a Kempis. I 
by A. A. Dixon. With 4 Colour Illustrations 
Stevenson Dickens by Suaw, 
With 4 Colour Illustrationsand 1s, | With 6 Full-page Illustrations is. The Dream of Gercntius ve 
Photogravure Frontispiece. net. |! by Frep Barnarp, in Colour. net. With 4 Colour Illustrations by James Crark, R.I. e 
B 
CASSELL’S ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
e,e , ‘ 
Chums British Boys Cassell’s Bo-Peep 
| A Picture Book for the Little 
Annual Volume | Annual . Annual Ones. With 6 Colour Plates, 3s. 6d, 
With Colour Plates and hun- | With 8 Colour Plates and For Boys and Girls. With 65s. and = large number of Pic- and 
dreds of other I)lustrations. | about 30 Full- Pose Illustra- 200 Colour Pictures. Picture and tures In Colour and Black- 2s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt. 8s, | tions. Cloth gilt. 5s. boards, 3s. €d.; cloth gilt 3s. 6d. — hite. Picture boards, 
iti irls’ Little Folk 
1itie OIKS 
Girl's Realm Girls Christmas Vol Tiny Tots 
Annual, I9II | nnva A Picture Beok for the Very 
With 8 Col Pl d Contains over 60 Colour Pic- Little Ones. With over 1co 2s, 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth pees oe tures and hundreds of Black- 5s, Colour Pictures, and many and L 
gilt. 8s. | about 32 Full-Page Illustra- and-White Illustrations. and Ijlustrations in Black-and- 1s, 6d. l 
| tions. Cloth gilt. 5s. Picture boards, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. White. Picture boards, cloth. 
b 
The Publishers respectfully invite appiicatinos for their v 
New Illustrated Juvenile Catalogue, also asse 0. London, E.C, d 
Illustrated Catalogue of Nature Books - - - Si 
it 
Printed for the by Srortiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WeBsTER at the Office, 10 King B 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London. —Saturday, 11 November, 1911. 1 
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